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Exceptional power to weight ratio @ All seats within the wheel 
base @ Independent front wheel suspension @ Finger-tip gear- 
change on steering column @ Newly designed overhead cam- 
shaft engines @ Control-aire draughtless ventilation @ Wide 
leather seats deeply cushioned in Dunlopillo @ Recessed flush- 
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“Six Eight “a CYLINDER Four Fifty + CYLINDER 


IN Motor Show 

i Stand 151 
WOLSELEY MOTORS LTD., WARD END, BIRMINGHAM 8 
Overseas Business Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford and 41° Piceadilly, London, W.1 
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See them at the Motor Show 


Here are three of the MG breed that you must see at 


Earls Court; the MG Midget, the MG 1} litre Saloon 


INTERNATIONAL MOTOR EXHIBITION 


EARLS COURT OCT.27-NOV6 1948 








STAND No. 148 
GROUND FLOOR 
EARLS COURT 
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THE COMMUNIST CHALLENGE TO THE MARSHALL PLAN 
SHOWING STRIKERS ATTACKING POLICE GUARDING A COAL-MINE., 


DISTRICT, 


After several days of violent fighting for control of the French coal-mines the French 
Council of Ministers, on October 22, authorised police and troops to defend themselves 


from attacks by the strikers after having given due and proper warning, and recalled 
to service reservists of the gendarmerie and of the 1948 military class. This decision 
was taken after the Council had received reports of a serious clash between strikers 


and police in the St.-Etienne mining district, which is regarded as one of the nerve 
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IN FRANCE: A SCENE IN THE ST.-ETIENNE MINING 


photograph was taken on October 20, the 
seventeenth day of the strike, at a coal-mine in the St.-Etienne district, and shows a 
group of strikers attempting to seize a mine occupied by police and using brick- 
bats as weapons. The police held them off with tear-gas bombs, one of which is seen 
exploding in the roadway, and reinforcements were eventually able to fight their way 
through the mob and bring assistance to the garrison. 


centres of the whole movement. Our 
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Artist, Bry 


THREE-THIRTY A.M. “IN THE TRENCHES” AT STRAND HOUSE, THE GREAT DISPATCH WAREHOUSE OF 
packing and sending out of the weeklies goes on all day, but the chief activity 
the dailies, which are handled at night. Every night 
from midnight onwards, a crescendo of work, gradually reaching a tremendous 


3.30 to 4 a.m., marks the intake, allocation and dispatch of the 
shows at the far end of the 


in the great dispatch warehouse of the firm, Strand House, Portugal 
vast hall, bales of newsprint, hot from the press, being discharged from the vans 


H. Smith and Son existed before the close of the eighteenth 
this issue, it celebrates its centenary of 
On these pages our Special Artist has 


scenes in London, the “ orderly finale about 
morning newspapers. Our sketch, made at 3.30 a.m., 


The great firm of W 

century, but, as recorded elsewhere in naturally centres round 
bookstall service on November | this year. 
illustrated one of the most interesting night 
hurly-burly "’ 

Street, where men work through the night at high pressure so that daily news- 


papers shall appear without fail on breakfast-tables throughout the land. The of the many daily papers. As each van arrives, detachments of men seize the 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIA! 
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W. H. SMITH AND SON, WHOSE EFFICIENCY SUPPLIES BREAKFAST-TABLES WITH DAILY NEWSPAPERS. 


bundles from the unloaders and dash them on to the counters ranged across the 
entrance, whence they are rushed by trolleys to various appointed stations on 
the long lines of tables, worn smooth and polished by the friction of countless 
thousands of parcels. Men stand at regular intervals behind these tables, which 
are ranged in lines down the hall and are said to be “in the Trenches."’ 
As the papers come in they are distributed in piles, and each man is responsible 
for supplying the correct number of a certain publication to each parcel. Parcels 


Artist, BRYAN DE GRINEALU 


start their career as “‘ covers,"’ plain sheets of brown paper, which bear on the 
outside the labels for their destination and on the inside, lists of the numbers of 
each paper which they must contain. The packages pass down a line of men 
each of whom adds his particular quota, the numbers are checked, and the 
bundles wrapped and tied with string fastened with the “Smith knot," and sent 
off in trolleys tc the exit (on the left), where waiting vans receive them and 
rush them off to the various railway stations 
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HUNDRED years ago a young man of twenty- 

three, who had wanted to take Holy Orders 
but had relinquished his ambition to enter the 
newsagency business which his hard-working father 
had built up, embarked— 
somewhat to that father’s 
dismay—on a new branch 
of trade. At that time, 
and with startling speed, 
the England of the horse 
and coach was _ being 
girdled with a network of 
railways, erected by toiling } 
gangs of sweating, swearing, { 
gambling navvies in plush \ 
waistcoats and __ striped \ 
jerseys. The iron horse, 
despite a flood of bankrupt- 
cies and some alarming 
accidents, had come to stay, 
and the railway station, 
erected usually in the Gothic 
taste, was becoming a 
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feature of the landscape. It 
was the genius of this young 
man, whose name, like 
his father’s, was W. H. 
Smith—an honest English 
name, with no nonsense— 
that he realised that the 
first need of the railway 
traveller was something to 
read and the second a con- 


WILLIAM HENRY SMITH I., 
B. JULY 7, 1792. 
W. H. Smith I. was respon- 
sible for the early develop- 
ment of the business ; he was 
the youngest son of Henry 
Walton Smith, the founder. 
An honourable and hard- 
working man who, during his 
years with the Firm (1812-57), 
did much to speed up “ the 
whole tempo of national life 
and intelligence.”’ 
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venient place in which to 
buy it. He became, asa result, the creator of the 
railway bookstall as we know it to-day. On Novem- 
ber 1, 1848—the Year of Revolution in all Christen- 
dom but England—he opened his Firm’s first railway 
bookstall at Euston, after signing a contract with 
the London and North-Western Railway for the 
sole right to supply their stations at a rental of 
£1,500 a year. A fortnight later he signed another 
contract with the Midland Railway at £350 a year. 
During the remainder of the long Victorian era the 
name of Smith was synonymous with railway book- 
stalls all the country over, and by the end of the 
century the Firm was operating no fewer than 144 
separate contracts with railway and railway-hotel 





companies. And almost every traveller carried a 
book or a newspaper purchased at one of these stalls. 

This great transformation in the comfort and 
habits of travellers was effected, be it noted, by the 
enterprise, imagination and 
work of a private English- 
man. Like his father before 
him, and like all the great 
Englishmen of his day, 
W. H. Smith did not wait 
for those above him to make 
the world a better and more 
contented place ; he set out { 
to make it so on his own } 
initiative at his own risk and 
by his own efforts. That in 
a nutshell was the history of 
nineteenth-century Britain 

the greatest epoch in 
human advancement re- 
corded in man's annals, 
W. H. Smith's father, who 
had begun his career in a 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


the elder took time by the forelock and got the papers, 
wrapped and addressed, on to the morning coaches on 
the day of publication, galloping them while they 
were still wet from the press in fast carts whose horses 
raced from the publishing offices to the coach 
offices. If, as often happened, they missed the 
coach, his men still pursued it until they caught 
it up at one of its stages. Sometimes his carts 
carried the newspapers the whole way to the 
provinces, arriving before the mails. This 
wonderful achievement, speeding up the whole 
tempo of national life and intelligence, was 
achieved in the ordinary course of trade by a 
young “‘ nobody ” who had both the shrewd- 
ness to see that that was what his fellow- 
countrymen wanted and the courage and 





THE CENTENARY OF THE RAILWAY BOOKSTALL : 
W. H. SMITH THE FIRST, AND HIS DESCENDANTS. 





























by a man with none of the resources of modern finance 
and company organisation behind him, but out of 
his own day-by-day trading earnings. It was not till 
he was sixty-five and his business covered all England 






















WILLIAM FREDERICK DANVERS, 
SECOND VISCOUNT HAMBLEDEN, 
Born in 1868, he was the only 
surviving son of the Rt. Hon. 
W. H. Smith, who died in 


’ October 1891, and whose 


widow, in the .following 
month, was raised to the 
age as Viscountess Ham- 
leden. He succeeded to the 
title upon his mother’s death 
in 1913. He served with the 
Firm from 1891 until 1928. 














A MAN OF SCRUPULOUS INTEGRITY, AFFPECTIONATELY NICK- 
NAMED “OLD MORALITY”: THE RT. HON, W. H. SMITH, M.P., 
CREATOR OF THE FAMOUS RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


One of the most outstanding members of the Smith family was 
William Henry Smith the ond, who, on coming of age in 
1846, was taken into partnership by his father. rom that if 


was he who was “ the creator of the railway bookstall as we 
know it to-day.” He also founded, again despite his father’s 
opposition, the Book Department of the Firm in 1849. He 
became an M.P. and a Cabinet Minister, and the offices he held 
included those of Parliamentary Secretary to the Treasury, 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Secretary for War, Irish Secretary, 
First Lord of the Treasury and Leader of the House of Commons. 
In 1891, the year that he died, he was appointed to the ancient 
and honourable office of Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports. 


oscil ‘naib ¢ to give it them. He was not 
content to spin dreams of progress: he made 





very small way to help his 
widowed mother in Decem.- 
ber 1812-——the month that 
the news of Napoleon's re- 
treat from Moscow reached 
a delirious England had 
built up his business with 


MAMBLEDEN, B. 1903, D. 


director of W. H. Smith and 
for twenty years. 
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them realities too. In the manner of all the 





the reputation of _be ing 7 Chairman of King’s College Hospital.) employ who packed more papers in the morning 





‘first on the road’ with - aan 
the news Recognising the increasing demand for 
regular news fostered by the Napoleonic Wars and by 
the growth of an industrial middle-class, he set himself 
to overcome the long time-lag between the printing of 
the newspapers in the capital—-the clearing-house for 
all public and foreign intelligence-—and their distribution 
to readers in the country, As the Government mail- 
coaches—by far the quickest means of transport in those 
days—did not leave London till the evening, many hours 
after the London papers were published, W. H. Smith 


* than he was rewarded with a shilling. And all 

the while the practical imagination and courage which 
anticipated the wants and needs of his fellow-man 
continued to animate this sturdy individualist. In 
1830, by chartering a special boat, he got the news of 
William LV.’s accession to Dublin twenty-four hours 
before the official messenger. In the ‘forties he was 
among the first to realise the possibilities of the 
railway, employing special engines to take the news 
to Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham and other 
northern towns. All this was done, year in, year out, 


, 1948. 


that he was able to live on 
his savings. Thereafter he 
and his son ploughed the 
profits back into the ex- 
pansion of the Firm. 

In other words, the 
notion that the nineteenth- 
century fathers of British 
commerce were mere money- 
grubbers and exploiters is, 
like so many other popular 
legends, a pure fantasy. 
They may have been hewn 
from the solid rock, but 
they were animated by a 
profound belief in human 
progress, which they helped 
by their efforts to make a 
reality, and by a genuine 
desire to serve their 
fellow-men. They had a 
sense of mission, and it 
was not only a materialist 
sense. One of the chief 
motives which caused the 
second W. H. Smith to 
go into the railway book- 
stall business was the 
knowledge that obscene 
literature was being vended 


at the stations. The railway companies sought to 
offset the effects of this by providing Bibles chained 
to lecterns at the principal London termini; young 
Smith, who had wanted to enter the Church, went 
one better and provided the reading fare that 
nine out of ten decent men wanted to buy. He 
was known in the early days of his venture as the 
‘* North-Western Missionary.”” Many years later, 
when he had become a Cabinet Minister and one 
of the first of England’s public servants, Punch, 
immortalising his scrupulous integrity, affection- 
ately nicknamed him ‘“ Old Morality.” 

He served not only the cause of public infor- 
mation and public decency, like his honourable 
and hard-working father; he served the cause of 
Letters. In this he did not see eye to eye with 
W. H. Smith the First, who regarded books as 
something outside the scope of his single-minded 
























VELAN SSERY, Tee — great English individualists of his age he worked | “CYE*NING DIRECTOR OF THE Fin ; 
The late Lord Hambleden, who died | like a Titan. Every morning until he was | On the death of his eldest brother, the | 
on March 31 last, was governing} sixty-five he set out on the journey from his | third Viscount Hambleden, in March | 

— : . he became governi: Gone y 
After the death} home at Kilburn at four o'clock to supervise | of the Firm, the new Lord ambled 


of his father in 1928 he became} and take part in the packing of the newspapers | being only eighteen years od He | 


x= 2, Shee ac at his office in the Strand. Any boy in his 


THE HON. DAVID SMITH. 


followed his brothers into the Firm | 
, in October 1930, and became a \ 


partner in 1935, 


business. But having 
started the railway-book- 
stall business, W. H. Smith 
the Second grasped from 
the first the importance of 
providing them, not merely 
with periodicals, but with 
books. In 1849 the Book 
Department of the Firm 
was founded, to become in 
the fullness of time one 
of the chief book-distri- 
buting agencies in the 
world. In a century which 
was to see Literature 
reaching an ever-widening 
public, this private business 
took its place as a 
corner-stone of popular 
education. Later, in an 
hour of crisis in_ its 
fortunes, most courageously 
faced, it established a 
chain of lending-libraries 
and bookshops covering the 
entire country. I recall 
with gratitude a period of 
my own life when, as a 


young officer training in a remote corner of England in 
the 1914-18 war, the local branch of W. H. Smith's acted 
in a very real sense as my university. There must 
be thousands of English men and women whose love 
of books has been fostered and helped by the same 
means. This great public service—for it has been 
no less—has in a hundred years of beneficent progress 
Spiritually and mentally enriched millions, not one of 
whom has ever paid a penny more for it than he 


wished and chose to do. 
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A 100 YEARS OF W. H. SMITH’S RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS: A PICTORIAL RECORD. 
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i FIRST WITH: THE NEWS IN 1879: W. H. SMITH’S HORSE- 

VANS OUTSIDE HE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
PUBLISHING OFFICE AT 198, STRAND. 
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HEADQUARTERS OF W. H. SMITH AND SON IN 1852: 
\ THE NEW PREMISES INTO WHICH THE FIRM MOVED, AT 
186, STRAND, ON THE CORNER OF ARUNDEL STREET. 




















rn 


) FIRST BOOKSTALL AT EUSTON STATION IN 1848. { 
f THIS WAS SITUATED ON WHAT HAS NOW BECOME \ 
» NO. 6 PLATFORM. ¢ ’ 





\ A HUNDRED YEARS AGO: AN IMPRESSION OF THE N WRITTEN BY W. H. SMITH II.: A FACSIMILE OF AN EXTRACT 
‘) FROM A LETTER WRITTEN TO W. FORD, HIS FRIEND AND SOLICITOR, “ » 
EXPRESSING REGRET AT THE DEATH OF HERBERT INGRAM, 1 
rouNDER OF The Illustrated London News, WHO WAS DROWNED, WHICH HAS BEEN THE HEADQUARTERS OF W. H. SMITH 
WITH HIS SON, IN LAKE MICHIGAN ON SEPTEMBER 8, 1860. 4 » 





BUILT ON THE SITE OF THE OLD KING'S COLLEGE 
HOSPITAL : STRAND HOUSE, PORTUGAL STREET, LONDON, 





AND SON, LTD., SINCE 1920. 
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BOOKSTALL AT GLOUCESTER STATION TOWARDS THE END OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 








VANS AT THE END OF THE LAST CENTURY 


ONE OF THE FORERUNNERS OF THE MODERN RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS: A W. H. SMITH d ONCE A FAMILIAR SIGHT IN MANY PARTS OF ENGLAND: ONE OF W. H. SMITH'S HORSE- 








1948 marks the centenary of the railway bookstall established by W. H. Smith II. 
Although the Firm is far older than its bookstalls, it is this service which has 
made it such an integral part of life in England. The Firm, which had built up 
a reputation of being “ First on the Road,” was, thanks to the ability and drive of 
W. H. Smith II., quick to take advantage of the railways. Although primarily moved 
by business considerations, W. H. Smith II. wanted to clean up the bookstalls, which 
had a bad reputation, and provide the public with value for their money. In the 
year 1848 the General Manager of the London and North-Western Railway advertised 


| 


for offers for the sole bookstall rights over the whole of that railway. W. H. Smith I! 
made an offer. It was accepted; the firm became the official bookstall contractors 
to the railway at a yearly rental of £1500, and the first Smith bookstall was 
opened at Euston on November |! of the same year Early in the 1900's, before 
the railways had been amalgamated into four large groups, the firm had 144 separate 
agreements with the different railway companies and a few hotels, for bookstall! 
and advertising rights. To-day there are 592 main railway bookstalls in England 
and many more subsidiary ones. 
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“THE PRE-RAPHAELITE 
TRAGEDY” : 
By WILLIAM GAUNT, 


HE Phaidon Press has just 
published a volume of 
reproductions from the Pre- 
= ROBIN IRONSIDE, THE Piha seid oF Raphaelite painters—a volume 
PRE-RAPHAELITE PAINTERS, REVIEWED i . ° 
ia oie eae: fortified with dates, brief 
Mr. Ironside is a writer and painter:  lives,’’ and “‘ lists of principal 
paintings of his can be seen in the Tate works.’ It is a delight to the 
Gallery and the Leicester City Art eye, and will be a useful work 
Gallery ; his writings include a book on = of reference. Those who wish 
Steer and essays in various publications. for the background to many of 


the works reproduced will find precisely what they want in 
Mr. Gaunt’s book on the Pre-Raphaelites which first appeared 
in 1942 and has now been reprinted. 

Once more the story is here told of how the original seven 
Brethren came together; how some drifted away, and others 





‘*‘PRE-RAPHAELITE 
PAINTERS” : 
By ROBIN IRONSIDE 
with a descriptive catalogue 
By JOHN GERE.* 


comprehensive about the a MR. JOHN GERE, THE AUTHOR OF THE 

disciples and congeners pgscerprive CATALOGUE OF THE BOOK 

amongst painters. “* PRE-RAPHAELITE PAINTERS,” REVIEWED 

For some of them he has ON THIS PAGE. 

room. He has a comprehen- Mr. Gere, who was born in 1921, was 

sive passage about that notable Ciuat! ox Winguatey snd Bal 

group of provincials who left a Keener in the Print Room of the British 

MR. WILLIAM GAUNT, THE AUTHOR OF few fine things. “' Proof,” he Museum. 

“THE PRE-RAPHAELITE TRAGEDY,” ONE writes, “of its independent 

existence as an idea is the effect of Pre-Raphaelitism after the 

original band had split up. The mysterious ray shone in the 

provinces. Into many dark lives it brought a glimpse of unknown 

splendour. It touched commonplace men and made them, 
momentarily, into geniuses. It released some 








OF THE BOOKS REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 
Mr. Gaunt, who is an author, painter and 
art critic, was educated at Hull Grammar 
School and Worcester College, Oxford. 
Among his more recent work is “ British 
Painting from Hogarth’s Day to Ours.” 





joined ; of the fierce early struggles and Ruskin’s 
help ; of Woolner’s temporary departure for the 
gold-diggings. Once more (and Mr. Gaunt’s 


hidden mental spring and set Liverpool and 
Manchester a-dreaming. There was quite a 
succession of small masterpieces wrenched from, 





book is strengthened by a good deal of “‘new”’ ‘ 
material) we follow Hunt’s migrations to Palestine, or projected into, those who, once the ray had bin 
Morris’s to Kent and Berkshire, the history of passed on its course, would never be heard of om 


Rossetti’s marriage and of the disinterred manu- 
script, and a good many other actions, familiar 
and unfamiliar. Mr. Gaunt has used all the 
available material. He tells his story clearly 
and racily, and with a wealth of illuminating 
detail and quotation. 

As for his portraits: well, biographers as 
well as painters may heighten their lights and 
their shades. Mr. Gaunt’s sympathies (though 
he certainly never cheats) seem to be strongly 
enlisted on the side of the rebellious. I suspect 
that he would rather that Millais, for example, 
had died like Chatterton, than fished, shot, got 
enormous fees for portraits, and died as P.R.A., 
a happy man who had, in the most chivalrous 
‘way, made a miserable woman happy. As for 
Burne-Jones (Morris’s “ Socialism ’’ is under 





again ; but for it, would never have been heard 
of at all. Everyone who goes to the Tate Gallery 
in London has seen The Death of Chatterton, the 
beautiful little picture in which the young poet 
lies pallid and outstretched in his attic, through 
whose window the dome of St. Paul’s shines in 
exquisite distance. ‘ Faultless and wonderful,’ 
said Ruskin: yet who knows or thinks of its 
author, Henry Wallis? Or of the Liverpudlian 
William Lindsay Windus, who painted fhe 
superb Too Late (1858) and Burd Helen (1856) 
and then left off painting and was heard of 
no more. Or of W. S. Burton, who painted 
the miraculously detailed Wounded Cavalier, 
which hung next to The Scapegoat at the 
Academy in 1856, even then a mystery, for 
it was catalogued without title or artist’s 


discussion), he says: “ Burne-Jones, while ‘THE STONEBREAKER,” BY JOHN BRETT (1830-1902): OIL ON CANVAS, name? Or John Brett, who painted The 


delicately aloof from reality, by no means ex- 


194 INS. BY 26§ INS. (THE WALKER ART GALLERY, LIVERPOOL.) 


Stone Breaker which, said Ruskin, ‘may be 


cluded himself from ‘ society’; and this was due The Reproductions of Paintings are from the Book “ Pre-Raphaelite Painters” ; by Courtesy examined inch by inch with delight’? Or 


to their not being identical. He liked society 
because it was unreal. The glittering dinner-table set with rare wines and 
tempting dishes, the beautiful bejewelled women in costly dress, the cultivated 
men talking easily and lightly of gay and harmless things, pleased him. The 
creatures of luxury were doing what he did: shutting the door against squalor 
and Seven Dials and all that sort of thing and cultivating a graceful fantasy.” 
Especially it is charged against him that he associated delightfully with “ the 
Souls’: ‘‘ Arthur Balfour, Harry Cust, R. B. Haldane and the rest, who lived 
for pleasure, but for pleasures of a rarefied and intellectual kind ; who eschewed 


of the Publishers, The Phaidon Press, Lid. 


Robert Martineau, Hunt’s pupil, who devoted 
ten years to The Last Day in the Old Home, a novel itself of life in the ‘sixties’ ? 

But these men come in incidentally in what does not set out to be a dictionary 
of Pre-Raphaelite painters. Mr. Gaunt has plenty of space for Swinburne—-who 
was a close friend of Rossetti and some of whose poems had affinities with those 
of -William Morris, but who did not paint—and makes no mention of Swinburne’s 
friend, Simeon Solomon, who did paint. In the Phaidon album Simeon is 
represented, if by a drawing only. Dyce 
(whom Mr. Gaunt calls a Pre-Raphaelite 





racing and card-playing, who forerunner) comes’ in; ‘‘ The Death of The 
sought for sentiment and Chatterton”’ is here; even Augustus ] mg 
romance.” This is emphatically Egg, R.A. (who should surely have painted . oe § 

Smi 


overdoing it. The notion of the 
persons mentioned being, at any 
time, dilettanti wholly devoted 
to pleasure of any kind (though 
Balfour did collect Burne- Jones's 
pictures) is frankly funny. Nor 
was Burne-Jones quite as remote 
from common human cheerful- 
ness as might be suggested by 
many of the wistful and wasting 
countenances in his pictures. 
His letters were jolly and full of 
comic drawings; if he felt he 
had no bent for Blue-Books, 
Trafalgar Square, or Hyde Park 
Corner—well, painting was his 
job. 

Mr. Gaunt’s concern (and 
his book is illustrated with 
portraits) is mainly with the 
characters and careers of the 
members of the Brotherhood 
and their closest associates. 
His “tragedy” is a tragedy 
of “people "’; of young men 
setting out with high hopes and 
being disappointed in various 
ways; of friendships which 
failed ; of Rossetti ending as a melancholy drug-addict, of Millais belying his superb 
promise and dying as a rich and successful failure, of Morris constantly widening 
his scope as a craftsman, then, in his revolt against a gross bourgeois civilisation 
(led through King Arthur to Marx), becoming a street-corner revolutionary, and 
then sorrowfully taking refuge with his printing presses because the beautiful 





TOO LATE,” BY WILLIAM LINDSAY WINDUS 
(1823-1907): OIL ON CANVAS, 38 INS, BY 30 INS. 
(THE TATE GALLERY, LONDON.) 


in tempera !), is admitted because of an 
affinity. To many perusers the works of 
these lesser men will be more interesting 
than those, say, of Rossetti, Burne-Jones 
and Holman Hunt, widely familiar for 
two generations through perpetual repro- 
duction and specialist books. And it 
may occur to many that Millais, had he 
died early, might have ranked far higher 
in the general mind than he does. The 
mere fact that he surrendered to the 
popular taste does not, nevertheless, render 
his early efforts any the less remarkable. 
Such precocity had hardly been seen since 
the young Mozart; and several more of 
his early works, besides ‘‘ Autumn Leaves,” 
“The Bridesmaid ’’ and the others which 
have been reproduced here, might have 
been shown without lowering his level. 

As I contemplate this varied assembly 
of pictures it occurs to me that the Pre- 
Raphaelites in some regards were as 
“Victorian"’ as any of their contem- 
poraries. The commonest charge against 
the Academicians of their time is that 





- eR er : “ THE LAST CHAPTER,” BY ROBERT BRAITH- 
they painted histrionic historical pictures, = waire MARTINEAU (1826-1869): OIL ON 
and wallowed in anecdotage of the ‘‘ Every PANEL, 28 INS, BY 16} INS. (BIRMINGHAM 


Picture Tells a Story ’’ kind. But the Pre- 
Raphaelites had no objection to historical 
scenes ; habitually told stories ; and frequently drew morals. What distinguished 
them was that they were live enthusiasts, not dead mechanics ; that their figures 
did not (though Hunt sometimes came near this sort of “ illustration "’) look stagey ; 
they studied nature at first hand ; and, above all, that at a time when the influence 


ART GALLERY.) 





proletarian weapon of his dreams had proved a lath which broke in his hands. of faded old masters made mud popular as a medium, they revelled in brilliant colour. Tie ¢ 
Naturally, as so great a portion of most of their lives was filled with painting, A consequence of their brilliance of, and dependence on, colour is that their 
40 are his pages : but he is a multiple biographer, the historian of a movement that works lose more in monochrome reproduction than do those of many painters. Fort 
extended beyond the sphere of painting, and it is not his business to be The few coloured reproductions in the Phaidon book are so much more enchanting x ta 
i emai a than the other reproductions, that one cannot help hoping that a later volume Flying 
believe 


*” The Pre-Raphaelite Tragedy.” By William Gaunt. Illustrated. (Cape; ros. 6d.) 
* Pre-Raphaelite Painters.” By Robin Ironside. With a Descriptive Catalogue by John Gere, 
110 Reproductions; 4 in Colour, (Phaidon Press: 24s.) 


on the same subject (with the stained glass included), all in colour, might follow— 
though it could hardly be produced at what is, even with the present volume, the 
agreeably low price of twentv-five shillings. 
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PREPARATIONS FOR THE STATE OPENING OF 
PARLIAMENT; AND AERONAUTICAL NEWS. 
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A ROCKET-ASSISTED TAKE-OFF: ONE OF THE U.S. NAVY'S GIANT LOCKHEED CONSTITUTIONS TAKING 
OFF ON AN EXPERIMENTAL FLIGHT. 


The use of rockets, for extra take-off performance by even the largest trangport aircraft has been recently 

tested by the United States Navy and Lockheed Aircraft Corporation. Tests conducted on the U.S. Navy’s 

giant Lockheed Constitution demonstrated that extra power, roughly equal to the 3500 h.p. obtained from one 

of the aircraft’s i:egular Pratt and Whitney Wasp Major engines, can be obtained by the use of six 
TO (jet-assisted take-off) rockets. 























A 
THE STATE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT ON OCTOBER 26: A VIEW IN THE KING'S ROBING 
ROOM, WHICH HAS BEEN USED SINCE MAY, I94I AS A TEMPORARY HOUSE OF LORDs ,; 
SHOWING THE LORD CHANCELLOR'S HISTORIC WOOLSACK. 


LONDON BIDS FAREWELL TO THE WRIGHTS' A/TTF HAWK : THE HANDING-OVER TO AMERICA OF THE 
FIRST HEAVIER-THAN-AIR MACHINE TO CARRY A MAN IN FLIGHT. 


The Kitty Hawk with which Orville and Wilbur Wright justified their theories of powered flight on 
December 17, 1903, was handed over to the United States Civil Air Attaché, Mr. L. Satterthwaite, by 
Mr. Tomlinson, Minister of Education, at the Science Museum on October 18. This was in accordance with 
the wish of the late Mr. Orville Wright that it should be returned to the National Air Museum, at the 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington. e Kitty Hawk wil! leave for America on November 6 in the Mauretania. 
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rile FINAL PREPARATIONS FOR THE STATE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT: CLEANERS PUTTING 
THE WRECKAGE OF THE K.L.M. CONSTELLATION WHICH CRASHED AT TARBOLTON ON OCTOBER 21: rMe LAST TOUCHES TO THE MAGNIFICENT GILDED THRONES OF THE KING AND QUEEN 
A DISASTER IN WHICH THIRTY-FOUR WERE KILLED OUTRIGHT AND SIX DIED LATER, IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS, WHICH THE COMMONS HAVE USED SINCE 1941. 
. which n mons since May, 1941, was the setti for the 
Forty people lost their lives when a KLM. Constellation crashed and’ burst into fames carly on October 21 SIS "GeSiune of Parliament when the King, wearing his crown and robes of State for the frst tims 
thirty passengers and a crew of ten. Thirty-four were killed outright, and six survivors died later in hospital. in ten years, opened the new session of Parliament. The Royal Thrones were replaced in the House 
Flying in poor visibility the pilot apparently overshot the runway and when starting to climb again, is of Lords, and the robed peers occupied the seats usually given over to the Commons 
believed to have struck the high-tension wires near the airport, and had his under-carriage ripped away. 
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THE BATTLE FOR THE FRENCH COAL-MINFS : 
(ABOVE) TROOPS REMOVING A BARRICADE 
OF PIT-PROPS ERECTED BY MINERS ON A 
ROAD LEADING TO THE CHARLES PIT IN 
THE ST.-ETIENNE DISTRICT; AND (LEFT) 
A GROUP OF STRIKERS STONING POLICE 
AT BETHUNE, NORTHERN FRANCE, WITH 
AN INJURED POLICEMAN LYING UNCON- 
SCIOUS IN THE FOREGROUND. 
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POLICE INTERVENTION TO PROTECT GOVERNMENT PROPERTY THREATENED BY THE STRIKERS : 
CHASING MINERS FROM THE PREMISES OF A PIT IN THE ST.-ETIENNE DISTRICT. F 
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THE CAPTURE OF THE SOUS-PREFECTURE AT BETHUNE BY STRIKERS: A VIEW SHOWING 


THE RIOTERS CLIMBING THE RAILINGS TO ENTER THE BUILDING. BRICK-BATS VERSUS RIFLE-BUTTS: A CLASH BETWEEN MILITANT STRIKERS AND STEEL- RESIST! 


MELMETED REPUBLICAN GUARDS AT BETHUNE. 


Work in the majority of French coal-mines stopped on October 4 as some 
300,000 men came out on strike at the behest of the Communist-controlled 
C.G.T. as a protest against the Government's decrees to reduce the staffs of 
nationalised enterprises. By October 25 the strike had cost the country 
3,000,000 tons of coal, over 30 per cent. of the pits were reported to be 


A STEP BACKWARD FROM EUROPEAN RECOVERY: THE COAL STRIKE IN FRANCE, A COMMUNIST MAN 


flooded, and 52 out of a total of 55 coke ovens were extinguished. In to aut 
addition, owing to the violent resistance of strikers occupying some pits to when 

the entry of Government forces charged with protecting Government property the bri 
(the mines are nationalised), the French Council of Ministers had been forced had th 








T MANCEUVRE TO RETARD PROGRESS 
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TWO ASPECTS OF THE FRENCH COAL STRIKE : 
(ABOVE) MINERS LEAVING A PIT AT CREUTZ- 
WALD UNDER THE PROTECTION OF SECURITY 


TROOPS ; 


AND (RIGHT) CASUALTIES IN THE 


ATTACK ON THE SOUS-PREFECTURE AT BETHUNE, 
WHEN STRIKERS SEIZED THE SOUS-PREFECT IN 
ORDER TO COMPEL HIM TO RELEASE MEN 

UNDER ARREST. 


THE PATTERN OF CIVIL WAR: 


TARGETS FOR THE BRICK-BATS OF COMMUNIST-LED STRIKERS - 
POLICE (RINGED) ON A HILLSIDE OVERLOOKING A PIT IN THE 
ST.-ETIENNE DISTRICT. 


RESISTING EVICTION FROM GOVERNMENT PROPERTY: MINERS STONING REPUBLICAN GUARDS 
WHO ATTEMPTED TO OCCUPY A MINE IN THE ST.-ETIENNE DISTRICT. 


to authorise the security forces to open fire after due and proper warning 
when attacked. Rifle-butts and tear-gas had not been very effective against 
the brick-bats, sticks and crowbars used by the strikers, and the police had 
had the worst of it in several clashes.. It is believed that the strike is in reality 
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THE FIELD OF A FRENCH NATIONALISED 
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MOBILE GUARDS STRUGGLING WITH STRIKERS IN THE STREETS OF BETIIUNE 
WHEN THE LATTER STORMED THE SOUS-PREFECTURE. 


CROWBARS AND BRICKS WERE USED 
NORTHERN FRANCE. 


IN WHICH RIFLE-BUTTS, STICKS, 
A STREET SCENE IN BETHUNE, 


A witp mé.ite 
AS WEAPONS: 


directed against the Marshall Plan and the Communists are using the miners 
as pawns in their political game. There is no doubt that France will have 
to depend to a large extent on imported coal to keep her industries going 
throughout the winter and to pay for these imports will have to cut her 
purchases of fats, secondary cereals, cotton and petrol. 


INDUSTRY. 
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” OBODY in the Soviet Union ever 


Canada and South Africa ; but Professor Falls 
and his patrons, Mr. Bevin and Mr. Churchill, 
and all those who complain of the non- 
existent Soviet threat, cannot take their eyes 
off the Ukraine and the Caucasus.’”” My 
astonished eyes read this sentence from a 
message by the correspondent of the British 
United Press in Moscow. The heading was 
‘*Mr. Bevin wants the Ukraine.’’ I read on, to learn that 
‘ British imperialists do not wish to lag behind their 
American masters in their thoughts and dreams. The 
aged British Lion is still coveting other people’s property, 
although his appetite is sharper than his teeth.” Then 
I was finally disposed of with the remark: ‘“ Mr. Falls is 
a British edition of the Nazi Professor Haushofer and his 
Geopolitics.” The writer is described by the agency, 
whose word I must take, since his name is new to me, 
as a Russian expert on Britain and a graduate of London 
University. He is Professor Zvavich, and his article was 
published in the Moscow Literary Gazette of October 13. 
So, I take it, this is not light journalism but an approach 
to intellectual readers, the more important because it 
comes from the pen of an English-speaking writer, well 
acquainted with our country. 

The basis of this attack upon my humble self— 
for I do not think the writer can have much 
excuse for dragging 
in my “ patrons,” 
Mr. Bevin and 
Mr. Churchill, the 
former of whom I 
have not the honour 
of knowing—is an 
article which ap- 
peared here on 
February 28 last. 
In this, says the 
Professor, I pub- 
lished a map show- 
ing the Ukraine 
and the Caucasus 
in the British 
Zone of the “ vital 
Lebensraum ”’ in 
the Middle East. 
I have turned up 
the article and find 
that it was entitled 
‘ British Foreign 
Policy and 
Strategy.’’ It dis- 
cussed, in a more 
detached way than 
I should adopt if 
I were rewriting it 
to-day, the two 
schools of thought 
in this country 
which advocated a 
leaning towards the 
United States and 
Soviet Russia re 
spectively. It con- 
cluded , that the 
former policy was 
accepted by the 
great majority and 
had been rendered 
inevitable by 
events, including 
the conduct’ of 
Russia, And to illus 
trate the article the 
editorial staff pro 
duced a map of 


the Eastern Hemi 
In the article on this 


‘‘ OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE WEST TO SEE RUSSIA ARE MORE AND MORE CONFINED ”’: 
RIVER, SHOWING (FROM RIGHT TO LEFT) THE HUGE BELL-TOWER OF IVAN VELIKI; THE ARCHANGEL CATHEDRAL} THE CATHEDRAL OF THE 
ANNUNCIATION IN WHICH THE TSARS WERE CHRISTENED AND WEDDED; AND THE GREAT KREMLIN PALACE. 
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By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


attached to them sent back home messages about the 
meanness and ugliness of German towns and the low 
standard of civilisation revealed by them. One could not 
avoid asking oneself, even at the time, whether this line 
was taken for fear that the opposite impression had been 
made upon the troops, and that they had been favourably 
impressed by what they saw in Germany, by comparison 
with what they were accustomed to at home. One has 
since become firmly impressed with the belief that it was. 
We have since seen two concurrent measures taken. On the 
one hand, Russians are not allowed to see the West, and there 
is evidence that even Russian forces of occupation are per- 
mitted to see as little as possible of the countries in which 
they are quartered and are frequently moved about. On the 
other, opportunities for the West to see Russia are more and 
more confined, and now even members of the Diplomatic 
Corps are penned into a narrow area and may not take a 
normal drive in a car on a Sunday afternoon. This is so far 





A VIEW OF THE MOSCOW KREMLIN FROM THE MOSKVA 
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Soviet policy as the blockade of Berlin, the 
pressure on Greece, the fostering of industrial 


4 claimed Scotland, Northern Ireland, A. WINDOW ON THE WORLD: ee cake aan aa tees 
WHAT RUSSIA HEARS OF BRITAIN. 


exists, however, this difference, that, whereas 
these other actions on the part of Soviet 
Russia are in some respects evidence of 
Strength, this barrier between peoples is 
‘evidence of weakness. It is absurd to 
suppose that it is created for reasons 
of military security. The only other ex- 
planation is that it is considered dangerous for the West 
to see the East, and even more so for ordinary people in 
the East to see the West. Russia is extraordinarily strong 
in many ways, but the prohibition upon intercourse and 
the campaign of distortion, of which I have given examples, 
show that there are serious weaknesses in her structure. 
I repeat that there is no other explanation. 

Perhaps even the Kremlin regards these measures as 
only temporary. I am convinced that they are no more, 
from a point of view which the Kremlin may not consider, 
that in the long run they will prove impossible to maintain. 
Leaving the possibility of a world war out of the question, 
it will prove impracticable to keep a people eternally in a 
cage. The experiment is doomed to failure just as much 
as that of setting the Communist Party above the national 
Governments of the satellite nations, a principle firmly 
laid down in the recent correspondence between Premier 
Stalin and the recalcitrant Yugoslav Government. For 
one __ thing, the 
advance of radio 
technique within 
the next few years 
will tend to break 
down resistance to 
intercourse, even 
though admittedly 
the radio is heavily 
handicapped when 
there is not co-op- 
eration at both ends. 
For the time being, 
however, perhaps 
for several years, 
there will be no in- 
superable difficulty 
on the side of the 
Soviet in maintain- 
ing the spiritual 
blockade, And, as 
I have said, railing 
against the policy 
will not bring it to 
an end. Counter- 
propaganda is an- 
other matter, and 
may be worth 
attempting when 
its prospects are 
reasonably good. 
Even here we have 
to recognise that 
the Russians possess 
advantages which 
the West cannot 
hope to take from 
them unless it 
imitates all their 
methods, which it 
is not likely to do. 

Ir, one of the 
letters addressed by 
the Central Com- 
mittee of the Soviet 
Communist Party 
to that of the 
Yugoslav Com- 
munist Party, it 
was stated that 


e Captain Cyril Falls replies to an attack made on him in the Moscow Literary Gazette recently and states that the intellectual and social “ peaceful develop- 


sphere, on which curtain drawn by the Russians between East and West is just as much a part of Soviet policy as the blockade of Berlin and Communist-fomented industrial strife. yOsO) 

were marked circles As the opportunities for Western peoples to see Russia are now confined, this recent photograph of the Kremlin, which may be called the “ Whitehall of Russia, is ment of capitalist 

round areas which of interest. The city of Moscow has grown up around the Kremlin, which provided a place of refuge for the inhabitants when warning was given of a Tartar raid. elements alongside 
The twelfth-century walls of oak were ‘replaced towards the end of the fifteenth century by the present walls of pale-pink brick surmount by battlements and Socialism is a rotten 


recent events had strengthened with nineteen towers, the latter bein 
1600 and rises to a height of 320 ft. The gilded 


made of importance 
to Britain, One of 
these circles took 
in Iraq, Northern 
Arabia, Egypt, a slice of Libya, half Italy, Yugoslavia, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania, Turkey, Greece, and went 
as far east as the Caspian, There was not a hint about 
* Lebensraum,"’ and there was no such crazy suggestion as 
that Britain coveted Hungary and Rumania, any more 
than that she coveted the Ukraine and the Caucasus. 

Mr. Paul Winterton, in his recently-published book, 
* Inquest on an Ally," refers to a Russian newspaper which 
published a photograph of an Englishman driving his small 
child with toy reins, and set as a caption beneath it 
“ Children in London are often led on a leash like dogs."’ 
The pictures of this country drawn at the “ Congress of 
Intellectuals '' at Wroclaw were as fantastically distorted, 
though in a rather different way. Misrepresentation of this 
type is the answer of the rulers of Russia to the keen 
interest taken by a great proportion of the Russian people 
in our affairs and their desire to learn more about us. 
This is something which has impressed itself upon almost 
every Briton who has visited the Soviet Union either during 
or since the war. Some answers must be given to the 
questions aroused by this curiosity, but it is made to serve 
the purpose of arousing dislike, suspicion, and contempt. This 
is at once a sad and a sinister state of affairs, because there is 
reason to believe that ordinary people in Russia were at one 
time during the war moved by a friendly feeling towards 
Britain. Their sentiments of friendship have been prostituted 
to a propaganda directed against the people of this country. 

All this is, it need hardly be said, part of a wider policy. 
The people of Russia, who are not permitted to see other 
countries, must at the same time be protected against even 
hearing or reading the truth about them. Signs of this 
policy were revealed during the war itself, When the 
Russian forces first invaded Germany, correspondents 


peculiar to Russia, and has not been generally extended to 
the satellite countries, but the time may come for that too. 

Here we have the “ Iron Curtain "’ in its most significant 
meaning. It is not merely that a barrier is drawn across 
the physical world. The country of the mind is likewise 
split by an impassable wall. The links which were 
established by Shakespeare and Dickens on the one hand, 
by Turgenevy and Tolstoy on the other, are being cut; 
all social and intellectual relations are to be abolished or 
are to serve as pure propaganda, as was the case at Wroclaw, 
when the “ Intellectuals "' were exhibited to the slightly 
doubtful people of Poland as solidly in favour of Soviet 
policy and opposed to that of the United States and its 
European “ henchmen."’ This action has been one-sided. 
If we in this country raise objection to Communist propa- 
ganda over here, we have at the same time looked with 
relatively friendly eyes upon expositions of Russian culture, 
even when it was connected with a Communist régime. 
We also have exhibited a friendly interest in Russian life, 
and if the friendliness is dying out, that is because the 
interest has been blocked and repulsed at every turn. 
I have no doubt that the Soviet knows its own business 
best, yet it does seem to me that it might have exploited 
our interest in the Russian people and the Russian 
experiment more astutely to its own ends. 

There is no object in protesting. Every now and then 
some statesman or publicist issues a plea for the “ breaking 
down of the barriers in the cause of peace.”’ Evidently 
the barriers are not going to be broken down. They will 
rather be heightened and reinforced. Prayers and exhorta- 
tions will have no effect, unless, indeed, they succeed in 
arousing fresh suspicions of capitalist intrigue. The 
intellectual and social curtain is just as much a part of 


constructed in the late seventeenth century. The bell-tower of Ivan Veliki was completed by Boris Godunuv in 
ome is 33 ft. in diameter, and is crowned with a gilded cross which replaced one torn down by the French in 1812. and 
The Archangel Cathedral was erected in 1505-8 and was the burial church of the Tsars of the House of Rurik and of the Romanovs before Peter the Great. The theory.” I fear that 
Cathedral of the Annunciation was founded in 1397 and rebuilt in 1482-9. It has nine domes and a gilded roof. The Great Kremlin Palace was built in 1838-49 and 

stands on the site of the old wooden and stone palaces of the Tsars previous to 1737. 


opportunist 


it is here we find 
the authentic voice, 
rather than in the yearning for co-operation between 
countries of different ideologies expressed by Mr. Vyshinsky 
in a reeent speech in Paris. Indeed, this belief has 
become so general with us that the voices of the apologists 
of }Moscow, with the exception of those of a few old 
faithfuls, is scarcely heard any longer. It has become 
widely recognised that we must hot only agree to 
differ, but also agree to abandon all normal international 
intercourse. I shall not live to see the upshot, so that 
my prophecies are of little worth, but I believe that if 
Soviet Russia persists in these methods and measures she 
will be laying up great danger to her present institutions. 
The more a blast-hole is tamped the greater will be the 
force of the eventual explosion and the wider the splitting 
of the surrounding rock. 

So a certain number of the inhabitants of the Union of 
Socialist Republics, supposing Professor Zvavich to be as 
eminent and well-accredited a man as I take him to be, 
must be allowed to cherish the belief that I am a disciple 
of Haushofer and that, inspired by my patrons, Mr. Bevin 
and Mr. Churchill, I have advocated in these pages the 
conquest of the Ukraine by British arms. I must not 
complain, even though the Professor does not flatter my 
sanity and seems to be giving his readers a stranger story 
to swallow than that children in London are led about on 
leashes like dogs. It is hardly worth while enquiring 
whether they believe either. Yet, though it has its amusing 
side, it is, as a small instance of an established practice, 
on the whole depressing. There are many more evil and 
dangerous things in the world of to-day than this Russian 
practice of combined exclusion and distortion, but few 
more displeasing and, indeed, disgusting. Offences against 
the intellect and understanding are not easy to forgive. 
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P ALESTINE —- FIGHTING IN THE NEGBB. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE JEWISH BREAK-THROUGH INTO THE NEGEB: AN EGYPTIAN 
STRONG-POINT ON THE MAJDAL-FALUJA AREA UNDER ATTACK FROM ISRAELI FORCES, 


CHARGING TO THE RELIEF OF THE NEGEB JEWISH SETTLEMENTS :, ISRAELI INFANTRY 
ADVANCING DURING THE BREAK THROUGH THE EGYPTIAN LINES IN RECENT FIGHTING 


EGYPTIAN FIELD GUN EMPLACEMENTS IN BEERSHEBA, WHOSE CAPTURE BY THE JEWS 
AND RECAPTURE BY THE EGYPTIANS WERE BOTH CLAIMED ON OCTOBER 21. 


The uneasy truce in the Negeb, the mainly desert area of Southern Palestine, was reportedly broken 
by both sides in a number of minor ways and on October 8 Egyptian aircraft bombed and machine- 
gunned Jewish settlements at Gath, while United Nations observers were actually present Two days later 
this sort of bombardment continued and attacks were also made on villages on ph yy 

yptian 


voy trying 
blockade, with supplies for the settlements cut off by the Egyptians, was attacked with small arms, 


. mando” groups and by Jewish armoured columns which 
disrupted the yptian forces. By October 18 the Jewish supply routes were opened and the Negebd 


the Jews threatened Gaza and attacked Faluja and Majdal, and the yptians replied with air attacks 








On tober 20 the Jews accepted the “cease-fire” in principle a 
organised, extended their attacks to include Beersheba, which they reported captured on October 2! 
The Egyptians reported the recapture of the town on the same day 
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THE COMMUNIST INSURRECTION IN JAVA. 


The Indonesian Republican Government’s response to the grave Communist attempt to seize power 
met with its first major success when the town of Madiun was recaptured on Sep‘. 30 after fierce fighting. 
The Communists withdrew, burning and destroying, and also leaving a trail of murders. The Government 
forces followed up their success by capturing Dungus ani Ponorogo on October 3, and the six re- 
maining battalions were reported confined in the triangle Madiun-Ngawi-Tjaruban, and including 
Mt. Willis. A number of Communist atrocities were reported, including the decapitation of 200 police- 
men, the burning alive of women, the murder of sixty officials and the thett of 4,000,000 Republican 
guilders. On October 6 the oil refinery at Tjepoe—the only one in Government territory—was fired 
and severa] days of fierce fighting ensued, in which about 1000 civilians, who had been used by the 
insurgents as a shield, were killed. On October 17 the Government reported the capture of Mt. Willis 
and claimed that the insurrection was virtually suppressed. Five days later, however, a train was 
ambushed by the insurgents and blown up, with some casualties. 





COMMUNIST “SCORCHED EARTH" POLICY IN JAVA: THE TELEPHONE EXCHANGE AT 
MADIUN, BLAZING AFTER THE COMMUNIST INSURGENTS HAD BEEN DRIVEN OUT. 


ee 
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FOOD FOR THE GOVERNMENT TROOPS: JAVANESE WOMEN BRINGING RICE IN RESPONSE TO 
REPUBLICAN APPEALS TO THEM TO FEED THE ARMY FIGHTING THE COMMUNISTS. 





CAPTURED COMMUNIST INSURGENTS IN JAVA MARCHING UNDER GUARD AFTER THE 
SUCCESSFUL REPUBLICAN DRIVE WHICH RECOVERED BOTH MADIUN AND TIJEPOE. 
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THE JUBILEE OF “ JANE’S FIGHTING SHIPS”; AND MATTERS OLD AND NEW. 





ENGLAND. 





(X.) (2.) ARROGANT (1806). 


| 
L. : 320 ft. = 97-5 m. j 


Guns: 4p* + Ge* + 11° + 27 Armeur: prot Sea speed 














1.) TERRIBLE & POWERFUL (—1x95). 
L.: Soo ft 1525 m 


Gar 28 + 120° ps* ir \rmour: prot, & ¢ guns, Sea speed :-21 kts 





OPERATING A DEVICE WHICH WILL ADD TO 

; | THE COMFORT OF UNDERGROUND TRAVELLERS— 

= > e | A BUTTON BY WHICH THE TRAVELLER OPENS 
pOe8 cerenrerd THE TRAIN DOOR IN THE STATION, 

| October 25 saw the beginning, on the Central Line, of an 








Underground train development which will be extended. 

—s we pate ae Paik eae, Fee ee The doors in the —_ ag bw sees by the 
pats wine adeeei és ” : . passengers and not by the guard. is change, however, 
THE FIFTIETH ISSUE OF FIGHTING SHIPS,”” THE MOST UP-TO-DATE AND AUTHORITATIVE GUIDE TO THE FLEETS OF THE WORLD: will only take effect in those stations where the line is 
A PAGE FROM THE FIRST ISSUE OF 1898 PRODUCED BY FRED T. JANE WHO ILLUSTRATED THE WORK WITH HIS DRAWINGS. above ground, and the idea is, by cutting out unnecessary 

The recently published edition of “ Jane’s Fighting Ships, 1947-48,” is the fiftieth issue of a book which_has always provided the most up-to-date guidance automatic opening, to prevent rain and cold air entering 
concerning the fleets of the world. The first issue appeared in 1898 under the title of ‘‘ All the World’s Fighting Ships,”” and was produced by Fied T. Jane the compartment. The push-button will, however, 
who was for some time on the staff of The Illustrated London News. The new edition of “ Fighting Ships” contains several new features to mark the jubilee. only act after the guard has given a general release to 

the mechanism controlling the doors. 











Pe ARTS Terre ENCE RE ROT 
Si Tee - . 


A BREAK WITH RAILWAY TRADITION: THE DIESEL-ENGINED M.V. SOUTHSEA, RECENTLY 
DELIVERED TO BRITISH RAILWAYS FOR THE ISLE OF WIGHT SERVICE. 

M.V. Southsea, which has been recently delivered to the British Railways at Portsmouth for the Isle of DISCOVERED BY ACCIDENT: A FINE MOSAIC FLOOR, BELIEVED TO BE OF THE SECOND 

Wight service, is a Diesel-engined screw-driven vessel, and so breaks a tradition, her seamen having CENTURY A.D., WHICH WAS FOUND BY A ROME PEASANT DIGGING BESIDE HIS HOUSE. 





been steam-driven. Fitted with radar, she was built by J. Denny and 

The remarkably fine mosaic floor which we illustrate was discovered by a peasant digging beside his 

house not far from Rome. The subject includes a tiger and some marine animals, and experts date it 
approximately at 150 A.D. and believe it to be a villa floor. 





SPECIALLY CONSTRUCTED TO TEST THE DESIGN OF EUROPE'S LARGEST SUSPENSION MR. ALFRED BARNES, MINISTER OF TRANSPORT (CENTRE OF GROUP OF THREE), INSPECTING 
BRIDGE OF THE FUTURE: THE SEVERN BRIDGE WIND-TUNNEL AT THURLEIGH, BEDS. A MODEL OF THE PROPOSED SEVERN BRIDGE, NOW UNDERGOING WIND-TUNNEL TESTS. 
On October 21, Mr. Alfred Barnes, the Minister of Transport, visited a specially designed wind-tunnel the Golden Gate (4200 ft.) and the George Washington (3500 ft.). It will be recalled that the Tacoma 
at Thurleigh, Beds., to see the effect of wind forces on the 52-ft. model of the Severn Suspension Bridge (2800 ft.), in the State of Washineton, collapsed in 1940 as a result of wind vibrations, and the 
Bridge is brid: which when completed will have a central span of 3300 ft. and two side spans experiments we show are designed to solve the mysteries of wind-stress on such constructions, and 

of about 1000 ft., will ‘be the largest of its kind in Europe and smaller only than two U.S. suspension bridges, to guarantee the bridge’s security in all conditions of weather. 
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THE MAGIC BLOODLIT GLORY OF TRAFALGAR SQUARE: OUR GREATEST SEAMAN, ADMIRAL LORD NELSON, KEEPS WATCH WHILE 


LONDON REMEMBERS HIM AND ADMIRALS 


The floodlighting .of ‘the redesigned Trafalgar Square for-éeur days from October 21, 
Trafalgar Day, when the Duke of Gloucester unveiled the memorial to Admirals of 
the Fleet Earl Beatty and Earl Jellicoe, in honour of them and of Nelson, was a 
happy inspiration, and all London took advantage of the beautiful free spectacle. The 
Square was packed with sightseers each night, and on Sunday, the fourth evening 
of the display, the Royal family paid an unexpected visit and drove round the Square. 


OF THE FLEET EARLS BEATTY AND JELLICOE. 


The towering jets in each fountain and the six cascading small jets were al! illuminated 
in changing colours. Red altermated with mysterious blue, and changed to amber, which 
turned the water into golden rain. The Square, which was still decorated with flags 
and gay with flowers for the unveiling of the memorial to Beatty and Jellicoe, 
presented a. splendid, ever-changing and glorious spectacle. On October 26 it was 
announced that the floodlighting would continue for several more days. 











ENGLAND (oo muwsrnatey LoxDos 
REMEMBERS 
HER GREAT 
ADMIRALS ON 
TRAFALGAR 


DAY : 

THE UNVEILING 
OF A MEMORIAL 
TO JELLICOE 
AND BEATTY 
IN TRAFALGAR 
SQUARE. 


QO” October 21, Trafalgar 
Day, the memorial to 
Admirals of the Fleet Lord 
Jellicoe and Lord Beatty in 
Trafalgar Square was un- 
veiled by his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Gloucester in the 
presence of a distinguished 
gathering which included the 
Duke of Edinburgh, mem- 
bers of the Government, 
Mr. Winston Churchill and 
two Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers, Mr. Peter Fraser, 
of New Zealand, and Pandit 
Nehru, of India. Early in the 
morning sea cadets had 
hoisted Nelson's famous sig- 
nal, ‘‘ England expects that 
every man will do his duty,” 
on a 30-ft. yard lashed to the 
Nelson column, and banners 
hung above the canopied 
dais which faced the north 
wall of the Square, where the 
memorial busts, draped in 
Union Flags, awaited un- 
veiling Above the north 
wall a line of White Ensigns 
fluttered in the breeze, and 
behind these the Service con- 
tingents took up their 
positions—-a detachment of 
Foot Guards in full dress, 
massed bands of the Royal 
Marines, and a detachment of 
the R.A.F. Below them and 
in front of the memorial was 
drawn up a Royal Naval 
Guard of Honour. Shortly 
before the arrival of the 
Duke of Gloucester the 
ecclesiastical procession 
moved into the Square from 
St Martin- in - the - Fields, 
headed by the massed choirs 
of St. Paul's Cathedral and 
Westminster Abbey, behind 
whom followed a group of 
clergy, including the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and 
the Bishop of London 
The Duke of Gloucester 
in a brief address recalled 
that it was said of Jellicoe: 
" Jellicoe was the only 
man on either side who 
could lose the war in an 
afternoon "' and added “ He 
did not fail us."" His Royal 
Highness reminded his lis 
teners that Lord Beatty was 
the youngest Admiral in the 
Royal Navy since Nelson and 
held the office of First Sea 
Lord for a longer period than 
any man in modern times. To 
a fanfare by the trumpeters 
of the Household Cavalry his 
Royal Highness pulled a 
cord and the Union Flags 
fell away, revealing the busts 
of the two Admirals of the 
Fleet—-that of Lord Jellicoe 
by Mr. Charles Wheeler, 
R.A., and that of Lord oe <° ‘ 
Beatty by Mr. William * & # . & 
MeMillan, R.A 











THE UNVEILING OF THE MEMORIAL TO ADMIRALS OF THE FLEET LORD JELLICOE AND LORD BEATTY IN 
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THIS EMBLEM GUIDES THE CHOICE OF MILLIONS 





ATTY IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE: A GENERAL VIEW OF THE CEREMONY ; SHOWING THE NEW FOUNTAINS AND FLOWER BEDS. 
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ATTENDED BY THEIR MAJESTIES: A ROYAL HOUSEHOLD WEDDING IN LONDON. 


\invevenvaneeveroevasuenangnesstenerventenanensneneean ovunuauaouvenseenensnuaneneneensansunnenneanen SOC 
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LONDONDERRY HOUSE AFTER ATTENDING 
THE WEDDING RECEPTION : H.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZA- WESTMINSTER, WITH HER DAUGHTER, H.R.H. 
BETH AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH. PRINCESS “my, ROYAL. QUEEN MARY WORE A PALE BLUE FUR-TRIMMED COAT, 
ma WITH A BLUE TOQUE TO MATCH. 


: 
\ 
| 
, 


Sn Nene SSC 


ssessloneennatienetieinanaibtanssieensestaieibeteoenenanetneesanneneneusttennestananentinnenenesin 
A ROYAL BRIDESMAID: H.R.H. PRINCESS MARGARET, 
WHO WORE A DRESS OF GREY AND PINK NET 

OVER A PALE CYCLAMEN SLIP, AND 


TTS eseunaannnannnmnennnnennnnen nanan . LEAVING ST. MARGARET'S: T.M. THE KING AND QUEEN, 

THE BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM: LADY MARGARET EGERTON WHO, WITH OTHER MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL FAMILY, WERE 

MR. JOHN COLVILLE LEAVING ST. MARGARET'S, WEST- PRESENT AT THE WEDDING. } 
MINSTER, AFTER THEIR 


r ST snesesenenesensnnennntatassrepamapennmnnsmnessesmnmmemsenaens 
| WEDDING ON OCTOBER 20, ir 


HE King and Queen, 
Queen Mary, Princess 
Elizabeth and the Duke of 
Edinburgh, the Duke and 
Duchess of Gloucester and 
the Princess Royal were 
among the guests, esti- 
mated at 2000, who 
attended the wedding of 
Mr. John Colville and 
Lady Margaret Egerton 
on October 20. The bride- 
groom Its private secretary 
to Princess Elizabeth, and 
the bride, who is the fifth 
daughter of the late Earl 
of Ellesmere and of Violet 
Countess of Ellesmere, is 
a Lady-in-Waiting to the 
Princess. The bride, who 
was given away by her 
brother, the Earl of Elles- 
mere, wore a gown (cut in 
Edwardian style) of soft 
pink satin with silver 
medallions, and a long, 
) fan-shaped train backed 
msamnmemnntibieeinpmniagpiapiesitemunmen # with pink ruching. Prin- 
cess Margaret was chief 

bridesmaid and there were two others and four child attendants. The marriage | enter, and stood throughout the service in the Abbey Close. A large crowd gathered 

service was conducted by Canon Charles Smyth, rector of St. Margaret's, and the | in Parliament Square, and many of the people had waited there for more than four 

Rev. James MoCreath, of the Church of Scotland. Mr. Philip Colville, brother of hours to see the bride and bridegroom and the Royal guests arrive at the church 

the bridegroom, was best man. The church was filled and extra chairs were needed and leave for the Peception at Londonderry House. The Queen wore a burgundy velvet 

to accommodate the guests. Despite this, more than 100 late-comers were unable to coat with silver-fox fur trimming round the hem. 


es aantaabenneeonna an saaaaAsnOUUCOSNRRDNDAAGONOHSAOMMLOLLOICRSNARAARENOUONEUELOUSSSNNNALONGHNOQRIUNUHUALCOUCeUtstLseth 
TWO OF THE ROYAL GUESTS: T.R.H. THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF 
GLOUCESTER, THE DUCHESS WORE A_ FULL-SKIRTED MAUVE’ SUIT. 


rssontnsaneyennsanannnansnnsnnnnanaananaate 
GUESTS OF THE BRIDEGROOM: MR. AND MRS. WINSTON CHURCHILL. 
FOR SOME TIME THE BRIDEGROOM WAS MR. CHURCHILL'S SECRETAR 
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ROYAL OCCASIONS IN CAMBRIDGE AND LONDON ; 
AND PREPARATIONS FOR A ROYAL EVENT. 


' 


On October 22 H.M. the 
Queen made University 
history when she was 
made an honorary Doctor 
of Law and became the 
first woman to be ad- 
mitted to full member- 
ship of Cambridge Uni- 
versity. The conferment 
of the degree symbolised 
and initiated the new 
status of women at the 
University. Previously, 
although admitted to 
degrees, they were denied 
membership. The Vice- 
Chancellor, the Rev. Dr. 
C. E. Raven, conferred 
the degree on her Majesty 
in a ceremony at the 
Senate House. 


(RIGHT.) ACCOM- 
PANIED BY THE VICE- 
CHANCELLOR AND 
UNIVERSITY OFFI- 
CIALS: H.M. ,THE 
QUEEN WALKING IN 
PROCESSION FROM 
THE SENATE HOUSE 
TO CHRIST'S COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


(ABOVE.) THE FIRST WOMAN 
TO BE ADMITTED TO FULL 
MEMBERSHIP OF CAM- 
BRIDGE UNIVERSITY : H.M. 
THE QUEEN RECEIVING 
THE HONORARY 
DOCTORATE OF LAW. 


(RIGHT.) 

A ROYAL WELCOME TO 
LONDON: THE KING AND 
QUEEN OF DENMARK AND 
QUEEN ALEXANDRINE 
(LEFT) AT LIVERPOOL 
STREET STATION WITH THE 
KING AND QUEEN AND 

QUEEN MARY (RIGHT). 


The King and Queen and Queen 
Mary were at Liverpool Street 
Station on Sunday evening to 
welcome the King and Queen of 
Denmark and Queen Alexan- 
drine, mother of King Frederik, 
who came to London for the 
opening of the Danish Art Ex- 
hibition at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. The King and 
Queen of Denmark, who had 
arranged to stay for about a 
week, were guests at Bucking- 
ham Palace. Queen Alexan- 
drine stayed with Queen Mary 
at Marlborough House. 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE BIRTH OF PRINCESS ELIZABETH'’S BABY: (ABOVE) A HANDMADE LAYETTE 
SENT TO BUCKINGHAM PALACE AS A GIFT FROM THE “ NANNIES” OF BRITAIN ; (LEFT) MISS H. M. ROWE, 
WHO HAS BEEN CHOSEN TO ATTEND PRINCESS ELIZABETH. 

A fine layette for Princess Elizabeth's baby has been sent to Buckingham Palace by the Nursery Nurses Association 
All the garments have been made by “ nannies in the British Isles. Miss H. M. Rowe, a State tered nurse and 
certified midwife, has been chosen to attend Princess Elizabeth at the birth of her baby at Buckingham Palace next month 
Miss Rowe nursed the Duchess of Kent when her youngest child, Prince Michael, was born. 
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PEOPLE AND EVENTS {sppeuu oom PERSONALITIES IN THE 
OF THE WEEK. a ' mh, | 3 PUBLIC EYE. 
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POET WHO ‘‘ DISCOVERED” FRANCIS THOMPSON : 
THE LATE MR. WILFRID MEYNELL. 


Mr. Wilfrid Meynell, the poet, essayist and novelist who was 
honoured in his ninety-first year for his services to literature, 
died on October 20, aged ninety-five. Well known as a literary 
figure for nearly three-quarters of a century, he was the husband 
of Alice Meynell, the poet, who died in 1922. Apart from his 
own contributions to literature, he will be best remembered as 
the “ discoverer ”' of Francis Thompson (author of “ The — 
of Heaven’), whom he rescued from poverty and squalor. 


edited the collected works of Francis date 2 and Alice Meyneit. rt 


DIRECTOR OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM: THE LATE 


SIR GEORGE HILL. 


: Ss *. an i of Soe from 
WELCOMED HOME AFTER THREE YEARS AT CAMBRIDGE } | !| to 1936, and one of the most distingui of European 
\ numismatists, died on October 18, ed eighty. During his 
UNIVERSITY : THE KABAKA OF UGANDA, MUTESA II. \ directorship the Museum acquired the ex Snciticus roe § the 

| The Kabaka of Uganda recently returned to his country after three +} Soviet Government, and the Eumorfopoulos Collection of Oriental 
years at Cambridge University. After an official reception at Entebbe | | Antiquities, the latter shared with the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
and a visit to Governor, the 22-year-old Kabaka drove to Nam- \ He entered the wimg, Museum in 1893 as an Assistant in the 
} birembe Cathedral at Kampala for a thanksgiving service. Our photo- } | Department of Coins and Medals. For many years he edited 
graph shows him (right) with the anasto ishop of Uganda. } hay lowed of Hellenic Studies and the Numismatic Chronicle. 


\ A PAST 
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“H. R. H. PRINCESS MAR GARET DURING A VISIT \ 
ye eereeneunnnansanannatnaty aaanyeennnnnnernerenenny 


| TALKING TO A ROCKIN HORSE RIDER 

TO ST. CHRISTOPHER'S (DR. BARNARDO'S) 
HOME AT TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
Princess Margaret, president of Dr. Barnardo’s 
Homes, paid a visit to a branch of the Homes 
at St. Christopher's Nursery Voskaing Cotes, 
Tunbridge Wells, on October 19 e spent 
some time talking to the small inmates. On 
the following day Princess Margaret was 
bridesmaid at the wedding of Lady Margaret 
Egerton and Mr. ren Colville. 


oy seennnanannansen eens eae vannamenennsennnnness 


DUKE OF EDINBURGH (eicHT) BECOMES A SHIPWRIGHT AT A SPECIA 
me one WHICH LORD MOUNTBATTEN, THE PRIME 
WARDEN (LEFT), PRESIDED. 
The Duke of Edinburgh was admitted to the Free- 
dom and Livery of the Worshipful Company of 
Shipwrights at a special Court of the Company on 
October 18. The Prime Warden, Rear-Admiral 
Viscount Mountbatten of Burma, presided. Lord 
Leathers (second from left) is a Warden, and the 
Lord Mayor of London (third from left) attended 
asa qeant of the Company. 


THE 


st 


ee 
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MR. H. W. BOWDEN. 

Was chosen to move the Address in the House of 
Commons in reply to the King’s Speech at the 
opening of the new session of Parliament on 
October 26. He is Labour M.P. for South Leicester, 
and is a Leicester City Councillor. Mr. D. G. West, 
Labour M.P. for Pontypool, was chosen to second 
the Address in the Commons, 


sovaaneannevennestene enn 


THE EARL OF DONOUGHMORE. 
Died on October 19, aged seventy-three, From 
1911 to 19391 he was Chairman of Committees of 
the House of Lords and also Deputy Speaker of 
the House, in which he sat as Viscount Hutchinson 
in 1903, when only twenty-eight, he was made 
Under-Secretary of State for War, a post he heid 
until 1905, 











MR. MARSHAL 


» half an hour, and it is stated th 
} } cause of peace ome 9 examined.” The Osservatore Romano, the Vatican organ. are goal" that Mr. Marshal! 


sseuseuugnenmesansescomensscunmenneencoeanrenensns tens \eanennnnventens essay 04 


PRIVATE AUDIENCE WITH THE POPE: HIS HOLINESS 
THE U.S. SECRETARY OF — AND MRS. MARSHALL AT CASTELGANDOLFO. 
Before he left Rome on October 19, Marshall, the American Secretary of State, was received 
by the Pope at Castelgandolfo. Mrs. aan accompanied her husband. The visit lasted about 
various questions concerning the good of humanity and the 


and the » rae * are  teching and | tarmng bastanmnan Ge same 


‘ 
RECEIVING 


FIELD MARSHAL w. VON BRAUCHITSCH jl 
Died in a British military hospital at Ham 
October 18, a, - sixty-seven. He retu 
Germany from England in July and was to &.. 
stood his trial in January, with Field Marshals 
Manstein and Rundstedt, as a war criminai. 

' He was C.-inC. of the German fony from 
February binant to Cae | 


seecsunenenannn Sent 


HERR FRANZ LEHAR. 

Died on October 24, aged seventy-eight 
the composer of more than thirt 
best-known was “ The Merry Widow. 
in 1905 ; others included “ Gipsy Love ” 

‘ Frederica ” (1928) and “ The Land 
(1931). He was an Austrian of the old Empire 

and the son of a military bandmaster. 
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YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY IN OUR ISLAND STORY: EVENTS AND MEMORIALS. 


» 


ASSEMBLED ON THE TERRACE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS: OVERSEAS DELEGATES AND MEMBERS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM PARLIAMENT WHO MET AT THE FIRST 
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PARLIAMENTARY 


COMMONWEALTH CONFERENCE SINCE THE WAR, AND THE LARGEST CONFERENCE OF ITS KIND EVER HELD. 


Mr. Attlee welcomed the delegates from thirty-six Parliaments in the British Commonwealth of Nations, including representatives of the new Dominions of India, Pakistan and Ceylon, when he opened the Parliamentary 
Commonwealth Conference on October 19 Eleven Speakers, six State or Provincial Premiers from Canada and Australia, and a number of ex-Premiers and Leaders of the Opposition were present. 


ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET EARL JELLICOE: THE MEMORIAL PORTRAIT 
BUST BY CHARLES WHEELER, R.A., UNVEILED IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE 
ON OCTOBER 21 BY THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER, 


ON VIEW IN LONDON IN AID OF KING GEORGE'S FUND FOR SAILORS : 
A PORTRAIT OF PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD STUART. 


Princess Alice Countess of Athione a Loan Exhibition of Genuine 

Jacobite Relics at Simpson's (Piccadilly), on October 25. It will continue 

until November 6, and is in aid of King George's Fund for Sailors. The Fait 

f Prince Charles Edward roduced herewith has been lent to the exhibition 

by Mr. Arthur Tite. It is by W. Robertson, who painted the Glasgow Art 
Gallery portrait of Flora Macdonald dated 1750. 


PRINCESS MARGARET AS COMMANDANT-IN-CHIEF 
OF THE ST. JOHN AMBULANCE BRIGADE CADETS. aa ss Pe ? i 


Princess Margaret presented shields and prizes at the 
Cadet competitions of the St. John Ambulance Brigade 
at the Central Hall, Westminster. This was the first 
occasion on which she has appeared as Commandant-in- 
Chief of the St. John Ambulance Brigade Cadets. 


ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET EARL BEATTY: THE MEMORIAL PORTRAIT 
BUST BY WILLIAM MCMILLAN, R.A., UNVEILED IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE 
ON OCTOBER 21 BY THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER. 


THE NEW £6,000,000 POWER STATION AT KINGSTON-ON-THAMES WHICH HIS MAJESTY THE KING ARRANGED TO OPEN 


ON OCTOBER 27 BY STARTING UP THE NECESSARY MECHANISM FROM A MARQUEE OUTSIDE THE STATION 


Kingston-on-Thames was due on October 27 to be the scene of the first Royal ceremony associated with the electricity industry since 

its nationalisation, for on that day the King arranged to open the new power station. The Mayor, Councillor Elspeth H. R. Oldfield 

and the Mayoress, her niece, Miss Anne Combe, with other distinguished persons, inclutling the Chairman of the British Electricity 

Authority and Lady Citrine, the Lord Liewtenant of Surrey and his wife, and the Minister of Fuel and Power and Mrs. Gaitskell. arrange: 

to receive their Majesties. A full Sovereign's Guard of Honour of the Sea Cadets from Steadfast and the presentation of an illuminated 
address and a silver model of the Hawker N.7/46 jet-engined fighter were other features planned 
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THE ROLLS-ROYCE SILVER WRAITH SEDANCA DE VILLE, BODY BY MULLINER: PRICE £5910, PLUS 
PURCHASE TAX. IN THIS AND THE OTHER MODELS ON VIEW AT EARL’S COURT, ROLLS-ROYCE RETAIN 
ALL THOSE FEATURES WHICH HAVE MADE THEM WORLD FAMOUS. 


THE AUSTIN ATLANTIC CONVERTIBLE: AN OUTSTANDING NEW MODEL IN THE AUSTIN RANGE, NOTABLE 
FOR ITS 90-H.P, OVERHEAD-VALVE ENGINE, POWER-OPERATED HOOD AND WINDOWS, STEERING-COLUMN GEAR 
CHANGE AND INDEPENDENT FRONT SPRINGING. PRICE £745, PLUS PURCHASE TAX. 
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THE MUMBER HAWK 14 H.P.: NEARLY 3 CWTS. HAVE BEEN SAVED IN BODY 
DESIGN WHILE GREATER INTERNAL SPACE HAS BEEN PROVIDED. NEW ITEMS INCLUDE INDEPENDENT 
FRONT-WHEEL SUSPENSION, STEERING-WHEEL GEAR CHANGE. PRICE £625, PLUS PURCHASE TAX 


WEIGHT BY CAREFUL 


6 te news that the standard petrol ration is being continued throughout the winter, and that 

by the spring it will cease to be deducted from supplementary allowances, and the revival 
of the International Motor Show at Earl's Court indicate a more hopeful future for private 
motorists, but the importance of the show and the satisfaction to be derived from it are based 
on the success of our export drive in cars, result of the excellence of British engineering and 
coachbuilding. The exhibition, which H.R.H. the Duke of Gloucester arranged to open on 


October 27, will continue until November 6. It is the thirty-third International Motor Exhibition 
and the first in the series to be held since 1938. The 1939 event, though it had reached an 
advanced stage of preparation, was abandoned at the outbreak of war. The first show was held 

(Continued opposite. 


AT THE. INTERNATIONAL MOTOR 
PRODUCTS OF A PREMIER BRITISH 
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THE BENTLEY MARK VI. SALOON: RETAINING ITS CHARACTERISTIC BRITISH ELEGANCE 

OF DESIGN THE BENTLEY IS STILL PRE-EMINENT FOR SPEED COUPLED WITH MAXIMUM 
SAFETY AND COMFORT. PRICE £4580, PLUS PURCHASE TAX. 








THE ARMSTRONG-SIDDELEY LANCASTER FOUR-DOOR SALOON: THE FIRST OF THE NEWLY 
DESIGNED POST-WAR CARS, IT HAS ONLY BEEN SLIGHTLY MODIFIED FOR 1949. PRICE £995, 
PLUS PURCHASE TAX. 


THE HILLMAN MINX SALOON: AN ENTIRELY NEW POST-WAR DESIGN WITH INDEPENDENT 
FRONT-WHEEL SUSPENSION, CURVED WINDSCREEN, STEERING-COLUMN GEAR CHANGE 
AND ROOMY AERODYNAMIC BODY. PRICE £395, PLUS PURCHASE TAX. 








THE VAUXHALL VELOX 6-CYLINDER SALOON: THE FULL FOUR-SEATER BODY GIVES AMPLE 
HEAD AND LEG ROOM. INDEPENDENT FRONT-WHEEL SUSPENSION AND STEERING-COLUMN 
GEAR CHANGE ARE NEW. PRICE £430, PLUS PURCHASE TAX. 


- 


THE FORD ¥-8 PILOT SALOON: NOTED FOR TOP-GEAR PERFORMANCE, AND NOW FITTED 
WITH STEERING-COLUMN GEAR CHANGE AND BENCH-TYPE FRONT SEAT IN ITS FULL FIVE- 
SEATER SALOON BODY. PRICE £585, PLUS PURCHASE TAX. (witu CLOTH UPHOLSTERY.) 
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SHOW—FIRST TO BE HELD SINCE 1938: 
INDUSTRY ON VIEW AT EARL’S COURT. 





Be Nas Mean 


THE STANDARD VANGUARD SALOON (NOW IN PRODUCTION FOR EXPORT): FITTED WITH AN . : — a (a | 





18-H.P. ENGINE AND A FULL SIX-SEATER BODY. MODERN IN APPEARANCE AND DESIGN. 
PRICE £425, PLUS PURCHASE TAX. 





. 

THE MORRIS OXFORD I13°4-H.P. ENGINE OF NEW DESIGN WITH A NEW SALOON BODY NOTABLE 

FOR ROOMINESS AND GOOD VISIBILITY : INDEPENDENT FRONT-WHEEL SUSPENSION AND STEERING-COLUMN 
GEAR CHANGE ARE INCORPORATED. PRICE £395, PLUS PURCHASE TAX. 


THE JAGUAR 3}-LITRE 6-CYLINDER MARK V. SALOON : OF ENTIRELY NEW DESIGN, IT IS MODERN, 
YET REMAINS THOROUGHLY BRITISH IN APPEARANCE. THE NEW TRANSMISSION SYSTEM 
PRICE £988, PLUS PURCHASE TAX. 





THE JOWETT JAVELIN I}-LITRE : A MUCH-DISCUSSED AND ENTIRELY NEW POST-WAR 
CAR FITTED WITH AN AERODYNAMIC BODY AND HORIZONTALLY OPPOSED 4-CYLINDER 
ENGINE. GIVING 50 B.H.P. PRICE £640, PLUS PURCHASE TAX. 
- . - THE DAIMLER SPORTS SPECIAL 24$-LITRE THREE-FOUR-SEATER DROP-HEAD COUPE, BARKER BODY 
L : : WORLD-FAMOUS DAIMLER FLUID TRANSMISSION IS INCORPORATED WITH FOUR-SPEED EPICYCLIC GEAR-BOX 
AND PRE-SELECTOR GEAR CHANGE. THE PRICE WAS ANNOUNCED AT THE SHOW. 


THE TRIUMPH ROADSTER, NOW FITTED WITH THE STANDARD VANGUARD ENGINE, GEAR-BOX 
AND TRANSMISSION: NOTABLE FOR HIGH SPEED AND FINE ROAD-HOLDING ABILITY. 
STEERING-COLUMN GEAR CHANGE IS A FEATURE. PRICE £775, PLUS PURCHASE TAX. 


THE WOLSELEY FOUR-FIFTY: A FOUR-FIVE-SEATER SALOON WITH A 4-CYLINDER OVERHEAD-VALVE 
ENGINE. STEERING-COLUMN GEAR CHANGE AND INDEPENDENT FRONT-WHEEL SUSPENSION ARE 
NOTABLE NEW FEATURES. PRICE £550, PLUS PURCHASE TAX. 


Continued | 
at the Crystal Palace in 1903, and from 1905 until 1937, when it moved to Earl's Court, the 


venue was Olympia. This year the exhibition equals the pre-war events in scope, and the total 

number of exhibitors is almost the same as that in 1938, though in the car section itself there 

are fewer, as there is a smaller foreign entrance. America and France, however, are represented 

on eighteen stands out of a total of forty-eight. At least fifty chassis models are of post-war 

design, many of them being put into production only recently. Some models are of “ export 

only " type, and the display of carriage- and coach-building by world-famous firms is an important 
THE ROVER “75 SIX-LIGHT SALOON: AN ENTIRELY NEW CAR BOTH AS TO ENGINE section. On these pages we give a selection of the fine British cars on view. In addition to those 
AND CHASSIS. THE UNUSUALLY SHORT CHASSIS ALLOWS FOR GREATER REAR-SPRING illustrated, the Sunbeam-Talbot “90 Saloon and the 2}-litre Riley should be noted. 


MOVEMENT AND GIVES SMOOTH RIDING. PRICE £865, PLUS PURCHASE TAX. 
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34 THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. [x 
BILHARZIASIS, A SCOURGE OF HUMAN LIFE. 

ILHARZIASIS figures prominently as an agent of misery in vast tracts of Africa, Asia and 

South America, as well as in some parts of Europe. It is symptomised by the appearance 
of blood in the urine (ha@maturia) or in the feces (dysentery), and it renders humanity a 
gross disservice by arresting the physical, mental and spiritual development of boys and 
girls, undermining the health of adolescents and adults, and lowering human resistance to 
other infections. The disease is brought about by the entry into the human body of larval 
flukes (trematodes) known as schistosomes, which live in the blood, growing and reproducing 
in the veins of the intestines, the urinary bladder or the liver. 

Bilharziasis has been prevalent in Egypt for several thousand years. Mention of blood 
in the urine is made in the Kahun papyrus of the XIIth Dynasty and prescriptions for the 
treatment of the disease are set down in other papyri. In 1910 Sir Armund Ruffer identified 
the calcified remains of the worm’s eggs in renal calculi and in the kidneys of mummified 
bodies 3000-4000 years old. Less than roo years have elapsed, however, since the 
relationship between the parasites and the disease was first disclosed by the physician 
Theodore Bilharz, who wrote to his former teacher—the great helminthologist von Siebold 

about the small, thread-like flukes discovered in the intestinal veins of a young man 
at Kasr El Aini. Within five years Bilharz had described the parasites, catalogued the 
pathological states that mark the progress of the disease and estimated that one-half 
of the population of Egypt was infected with schistosomes. With superlative insight he 
realised that the inflammation marking the first stage of the’disease is set up by the spined eggs 
laid by the parasites in the lining of the bladder of the hamaturial person. But there followed a 
long pause during which zoologists and medical practitioners remained baffled and impotent. 

It is ironical to find that schemes set forth with the aim of increasing prosperity by more 
extensive and better irrigation of poor soils in Egypt and elsewhere have brought still more 
widespread harm to human life. Twenty years 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 

UIET ” is not, I think, a word one would often choose to describe Irish fiction ; but 

it applies exactly to ‘‘ The Three Brothers,’’ by Michael McLaverty (Cape ; 9s. 6d.). 


. A grave, domestic, not unhumorous quiet, which appeals more strongly as you goon. The 


Caffrey brothers are Ulster Catholics—Bob, who inherited the drapery store at Monabeg, John, 
who has a job in Belfast, and D.J., who has been the black sheep ever since his beginning 
as a young railway clerk, when he embezzled money and was lucky to escape prosecution. 
Now he is a rolling stone, a haunter of English racecourses and intermittent sponger on the 
family. And of course he is the genial one—the mixer with the fine singing voice. 

Only John has a wife and children, and for that reason he is the best of the three, the 
one most conscious of religion in daily life. Bob, existing only for the shop, growing steadily 
rich, has estranged himself from human responsibility, become a queer old skinflint, and 
turned his sister Nelly into an old maid. But John too has the faults of his domestic 
virtue: a nagging, peevish worry about expenses, and a strained anxiety to push his 
children on in the world. With the kindest meaning, he may yet spoil their lives. 

D.J.’s return from England starts a period of tension all round. Both his brothers 
feel it a calamity. John tries to put up with him—but not for long ; while Bob slams the 
door on him. And by this time his carefree attitude has worn rather thin ; he is all ready 
for suspicion and bitterness. Soon there will be a fortune to divide, for it is clear that 
Bob won’t last long. Why, then, has D.J. been forbidden the house ?—obviously because 
John and his family are plotting to exclude him. But~he will have his share ; and so he 
settles down in a hovel with a crazy old pensioner, waiting for his brother to die. 

Which may sound, perhaps, grim or dreary, but it is in fact pathetic. All the Caffreys 
are pathetic; they are simply caught up in their own weakness, and, though feebly, 
struggling towards the light. And in their best moments they reflect something luminous. 

John humbly confessing his mistakes as a 





ago, the plans for irrigating 300,000 acres in 
the Gizira district (Anglo-Egyptian Sudan) 
included careful measures to keep down disease. 
Nevertheless, one in every four of the many 
immigrants—Sudanese natives hoping to earn 
enough to buy a wife, Egyptians seeking a 
better life, and pilgrims working their way to 
Mecca—became infected with bilharziasis. In 
1934 about 50,000 extra feddans in the Edfu 
area were put under perennial irrigation, and 
the incidence of bilharziasis rose in three years 
from 2 to 11 per cent. to 45 to 75 per cent. 

The disease has always been more common 
in rural than in urban districts and is a scourge 
of the poor rather than the well-to-do. It also 
affects men more often than women, and adults 
more often than children, though one innocent 
pastime, such as sailing a toy boat one day 
during childhood, may establish an infection 
and ruin a life. The ancient Egyptians knew 
that bathing has some sort of bearing on hema- 
turia, suspecting some water-borne invader of 
the genital opening. Men and boys have for 
centuries tried to protect themselves by the use 
of the “ penial shield '’ depicted on the walls of 
certain temples. This represents the application 
of guesswork to the conquest of disease, of 
course, and when a British Mission went to 
Egypt in 1915 under the leadership of Dr. R. T. 
Leiper, the stage was set for dramatic dis- 
closures that altered all our ideas on how 
bilharziasis can be avoided. The speedy 
elucidation of the life history of the fluke and 
the solution of many problems associated with 
it opened a new era of prophylaxy. Certain 
developmental stages of the parasite’s life were 
seen to be vulnerable, and when suitable 
weapons were found for attacking the parasite 
at its most helpless stages, as well as in the 
human body, great strides were made in the 
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father, Nelly resigning to her niece a last hope 
of love—both have attained through suffering, 
and have their modest reward. There is a 
subdued element of beauty—little glimpses of 
Monabeg, of lane and river and railway station, 
| all with a country freshness and the almost 
| . visionary bloom of familiarity. The pathos has 
a streak of natural farce, and the Irish dialect 
—that, too, a little muted—adds its poetic 
tone. As I said, it is a book that grows 
on one. 

“ South,’’ by William Sansom (Hodder and 
Stoughton ; 9s. 6d.), explores the poetry of the 
alien ; it is a volume of sketches—hardly even 
short stories—from Corsica, Italy and the South 
of France. Always there is some focal episode 
—it may be an escaped cobra striking terror 
into a ladies’ band: or an Italian ship’s engineer 
hawking a bunch of robins round Ajaccio all the 
livelong day : or a game of tragi-comic hide- 
and-seek round the windswept emptiness of 
Monte Carlo: or a half-real, half-mythical 
encounter on the bed of the sea with a corpse 
which may be a hallucination. Sketches of 
every kind : but all have one thing in common. 
Though they may be long-drawn-out—and 
some are drawn very fine—they never fit the 
setting snugly. They were not meant to ; they 
grow up, often slenderly enough, in something 
much larger, equally positive and more import- 
ant. In fact the author has much in common 
with that English tourist whom he guys, but 
not unkindly, in the last sketch. He starts out 
to conquer cities, to absorb their whole essence 
—their feel, their past, their mythological aura. 
And the characters are treated in the same way. 
The Italian engineer and his clients, the little 
tout in Monte Carlo, the two municipal em- 
ployees baiting each other—they are not really 
persons, understood as such. They present a 
mystery—the daylight, concrete mystery of 








direction of conquest. 

The eggs of Schist h tobium, the 
casual agent of urinary bilharziasis, are laid in 
the capillaries of the bladder. The terminal 
spine and secretions liberated by the egg cause 
the breakdown of tissue, and hosts of eggs work 
their way into the urine and are expelled. When 
they fall into water a minute ciliated larva 
(miracidium) hatches out of each, and soon 
canals, ditches and pools contain swarms of 
active miracidia, most of which attack and énter 
the bodies of certain snails. Inside the snail they change into sac-like sporocysts, inside which 
similar daughter sporocysts develop. Inside these in turn minute fork-tailed larve (cercaria) 
develop, further multiplying the progeny derived from a single egg. The cercaria leave the 
body of the snail, but they live in freedom for only one or two days. If they settle 
on the humah skin, however, they penetrate it in less than fifteen minutes, get into the 
cutaneous blood-vessels and pass through the circulation to the intestinal veins. Within six 
months they have become mature worms and several months later they are laying eggs. 

The prevention and cure of bilharziasis in endemic regions entail enormous difficulties, 
but the disease can be checked by breaking the chain-like life history of the parasite, and 
the cure can be effected by dosage with antimony and other compounds (e.g., ‘‘ Miracil D "’) 
that kill adult worms and sterilise their eggs. Miracidia can be prevented from reaching 
the snails by the proper disposal of sewage. Snails are not easy to destroy, but attempts 
have been made to eradicate them by improving irrigation canals, deepening them and 
freeing them of vegetation, by screening the inflowing water or treating it with lime, copper 
sulphate, cyanides and other chemicals, by introducing fishes, beetle larva, ducks and 
other natural enemies of snails, and by growing snail-destructive plants. Cercaria can be 
prevented from making contact with the human skin by canvas apparel, or they can be 
killed by means of heat, chemical substances and desiccation. The storage of water is 
helpful, but bacterial growths may set in and create a new menace. If no other method suffices 
suitable mammals, such as the buffalo, can be led 





host. 
penetrate the human skin, getting into the blood 
right of the drawing—the thic’ 


THE CHAIN-LIKE LIFE HISTORY OF A SCHISTOSOME—A PARASITE RESPONSIBLE FOR A DISEASE WHICH HAS 
BEEN PREVALENT IN EGYPT FOR SEVERAL THOUSAND YEARS : 
LIFE CYCLE IN WHICH BOTH MAN AND A SNAIL ACT AS HOST. 


The spined egg (A) falls into water and a ciliated miracidium hatches out ( 
Inside the snail’s body this larva is transformed 
cercaria, When the sporocyst bursts, the cercari# (D) leave = Snai 
vascular system and 
in natural waters make an —~ prey for schistosomes. A pair of adult schistosomes are on 
er male carries the slender female in a ventral groove. 
sizes of the schistosome in its various forms are: adults—male, 10-15 
cercaria, 014-024 mm. long; miracidium, 012-0'16 mm. long. 





foreign blood and alien tradition. Even with 
A DRAWING SHOWING THE STAGES or THE people, Mr. Sansom has that wide zsthetic 
(Schematic ; after various authors.) a 
and penetrates a snail 
st (C) containing developing 
and, after a brief free life, 
becoming mature. Children playing 
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And as a descriptive writer he is brilliant. 
He can see for himself ; and he can set down 
the vision in his own words. There is nothing 
second-hand in this volume. There are, I 
think, faults of judgment, longueurs, and 
passages which do not come off. But the 
whole impression is remarkable. 

I started on “ The Blue Ice,’’ by Hammond Innes (Collins; 8s. 6d.), with a certain 
feeling of doubt. For this the jacket was responsible. Here, it says, the author has found 
a setting—the fjords and mountains of Norway—‘“ which enables him to combine within 
the compass of one book the sailing adventures of Maddon’s Rock, the mining excitement 
of Killer Mine and the ski-ing thrills of The Lonely Skier."” Which sounded too much of a 
good thing ; a first-class thriller is surely not ‘ combined "’ in that way. 

And true enough, Hammond Innes has done better before. His new tale has not the 
force, the ripe, full-blooded simplicity of “‘ Maddon’s Rock.” Still, it has a good deal, 
one way and another. Bill Gansert, a mining engineer, is just off to the Mediterranean 
when his old firm beg hinr to sail for Norway instead. It all turns on a fanatic named 
George Farnell, who had no purpose in life but to discover minerals in the Norwegian 
mountains. For that he swindled his partner, got six years, and escaped by jumping 
from a train. He has reappeared now as a corpse named Bernt Olsen, a resistance hero 
lately killed on a glacier. And something else has turned up—a lump of ore, smuggled 
in a cargo of whale meat with an uninformative quotation from Rupert Brooke. 

So the question is, will Gansert try to locate this ore? He not only consents, but sails 
with half a yachtful of surprise visitors, including two Norwegians growling out mutual 
charges of pro-German activity. It is all very confused. At the whaling station, in the 
white wilderness, and right up to the end the confusion grows. Everyone is chasing 
everyone. I was left behind; but it is exciting 
even if you don’t follow. 
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into the canals to act as living traps for the cercaria. — 
In spite of attempts to explain to the natives [ 
the causes of bilharziasis in simply - worded 
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“Death of a Doll,’’ by Hilda Lawrence 
(Chapman and Hall; gs. 6d.), introduces murder 
into a New York hostel for girls. Ruth Miller, an 





of appropriate lessons in school, popular lectures 
in hospitals and mobile clinics, in the mosques and 
churches ; and in spite of religious edicts and 
prohibitions regarding ablutions, human ignorance 
remains a vital factor in the spread of the disease. 
The way in which real hope lies is the hard way-— } 
long-term planning for better conditions of life | 
for the native population. Not till there are 
habitable houses with decent sanitary arrange: 
ments and not till education along al | 
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| 
pamphlets, coloured posters and such-like ; in spite 
| will 
provides an ideal gift. 


her friend at home in Britain. 
be addressed to: 
News, Commonwealth House, 1 


lines proceeds from an early age will the are to be sent, 
scourge of bilharziasis be eradicated from human 








It is by no means too early to think of Christmas presents—especially 
for friends overseas. Those in search of a gift likely to be appreciated 
find that a year's subscription for 
Each week as the new copy arrives the recipient 
will be reminded afresh of the kind thought and good wishes of his or 
Orders for subscriptions for: The /ilus- 
trated London News to be sent overseas can now be taken. 
The Subscription Department, 


together with the name and address of the person to whom the copies 
and enclosing the price of the subscription, £5 Is. (to 
include the Christmas Number). 


ordinary, dim young shopgirl, has been there a 

couple of days, in mortal fear the whole time. Then 
they have a fancy-dress party, with all the girls 
identical as rag dolls; and afterwards Ruth is 
picked up in the courtyard. Everyone has 
noticed she was queer, and it is called suicide. 


The Illustrated London News 


They should But Ruth had a friend, who won't believe i 

‘ ve it 

Departmen: a eat —— and persuades Mark East to investigate. At once 
ew Oxfor treet, ESR, WS, he finds that Hope House is in a panic. And at 


long last, in the teeth of ostrich-like opposition, 
he uncovers the story. It is not quite “ pure” 
detection in its methods ; but it is nicely spooky, 
and well sustained. K. Joun. 














affairs. Ben Dawes, D.Sc. 























AS THE ROCKET’S EYE SEES NEW MEXICO FROM ABOUT 55 MILES UP: AN ILLUSTRATION OF THE BRILLIANT PRECISICN POSSIBLE WITH THE AUTOMATIC ROCKET-BORNE 


CAMERA. THE DARK BELT CROSSING THE PICTURE IS IRRIGATED LAND LINING THE RIO 


GRANDE, NOT FAR FROM ALBUQUERQUE. 


SEEN FROM THE ROCKET ABOUT 60 MILES ABOVE ITS LAUNCHING-POINT : WHITE SANDS, NEW MEXICO. THE SMALL DARK PATCH, EXTREME RIGWT-CENTRE, IS ALAMOGORDO CITY, 
WHILE THE U.S. ARMY AIR BASE, WITH ITS GREAT RUNWAYS CLEARLY SEEN, IS NEARER THE CENTRE. 


THE GODS OF OLYMPUS: ROCKET’S-EYE PHOTOGRAPHS OF EARTH. 


dark strip of irrigated land the Rio Grande can be clearly seen, with, alongside 
it, the railroad—none other than the one famed in song, the Atchison, Topeka and 
the Sante Fé. In the lower-right corner, the sharpness of the shadow of the pair 


NEW MEXICO AS IT MIGHT HAVE APPEARED TO 


In our last issue we published two of the “ mosaics" of photographs taken 
between SO and 60 miles up by automatic cameras mounted in the heads of V-2 
and Aerobee rockets fired from the White Sands experimental station in New 
Mexico. We here reproduce enlarged details of some of the remarkable series, 
in which vast tracts of Earth are reduced to the scale of a child's fornicarium. 
In the upper picture, taken from a falling rocket about 55 miles up, in the 


In the lower picture, another railroad, the Southern 


of white clouds is notable. 
the 


Pacific, crosses the lower-right corner, passing through Alamogordo City; and 
Alamogordo Army Airfield appears like a huge capital A lying on its side. 
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FROM A NOTABLE PRIVATE COLLECTION : 
FRENCH 19TH AND 20TH CENTURY PAINTINGS. 


‘Le CHATEAU DE CHAUMONT”’; BY RAOUL DUFY (1877- ), A LEADING PAINTER OF THE 
CONTEMPORARY COLE DE PARIS. WATER-COLOUR. (19} INS. BY 25_ INS.) 


“ L’AMAZONE”’; BY HENRI DE TOULOUSE-LAUTREC (1864-1902). GOUACHE. 
(214 INS. BY 164 INS.) SIGNED IN PENCIL. 


‘sTUDY FOR THE HARVEST IN THE CRAU NEAR ARLES"; BY VINCENT VAN GOGH (1853-1890). 
WATER-COLOUR, (183 INS, BY 23} INS.) DESCRIBED IN VAN GOGH’S “ Larrags A SON FRERE.” 


“A GIRL FROM BRITTANY IN PRAYER”; BY PAUL GAUGUIN (1848-1903). 
olt. (25 INS. BY 17} INS.) SIGNED AND DATED ON THE RIGHT, 1894. 


ONDONERS now have the opportunity of seeing an interesting 
private collection of nineteenth. and twentieth-century French 
paintings, for Mrs. J. B. A. Kessler has lent her pictures for exhibition 
at Wildenstein's New Bond Street Galleries in aid of the Citizens’ Advice 
Bureaux for Greater London, under the auspices of the London Council 
of Social Service and the Family Welfare Association. In his foreword 
to the catalogue Denys Sutton points out that in forming this collection, 
which has been assembled over the last twenty years, Mrs. Kessler has 
relied on her own taste, and that the works chosen respond to certain 
qualities in her temperament. The earliest work in the collection ts 
Honoré Daumier's splendid “ La Sérénade,”’ and it also includes paintings 
by contemporary painters of the Eeole de Paris, such as Dufy, Matisse, 
Picasso and Modigliani. The Gauguin of “A Girl from Brittany" was 
THE EARLIEST painted after the artist's first visit to Tahiti when he had gone to spend 


“ta strtnape”; BY HONORE DAUMIER (1808-1879). Om. (12 INS. BY T5 INS.) 
some months at Pont-Aven and Le Pouldu. The exhibition closes on Nov. 13. 


PAINTING IN THE COLLECTION OF MRS. J. B. A. KESSLER, 
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LANDSCAPES OF FRANCE AND OF LONDON: 
BY PAINTERS OF FOUR GREAT SCHOOLS. 





a. 


“ CAEN: ROUTE D’HIVER”’: BY STANISLAS-VICTOR-EDOUARD LEPINE (1836-1892). AN 
EXCELLENT EXAMPLE OF THE WORK OF THIS PUPIL OF COROT. (17} ins. by 21} ins.) 





















































(ABOVE.) 
‘“*LES FORTIFICATIONS 
DE PARIS”: BY 


VINCENT VAN GOGH 
(1853-1890), THE POST- 
IMPRESSIONIST. A FINE 
WORK OF HIS PARIS 
PERIOD, GOUACHE AND 
WATER-COLOUR. 
(16 ins. by 20} ins.) 


DISTINGUISHED 
exhibition of 
“Recent Acquisi- 
tions” is due to 
open to the public 
at the Bruton 
Street Galleries of 
Arthur Tooth and 
Son on Monday, 
November 8. The 
works on view 
include the fine 
landscapes repro- 
duced on this page, 
examples of the 
work of Canaletto, 
eighteenth-century 
Venetian ; of Corot, 
a leader of the Bar- 
bizon School, and 
his pupil Lepine; 
of Pissaro, the bril- 
liant Impressionist 
(Continued below. 


(RIGHT.) 
“* WESTMINSTER BRIDGE, 
1746": BY ANTONIO 


CANAL (CANALETTO) 
(1697-1768). ONE OF 
THE FIRST PICTURES 
HE PAINTED IN THIS 
COUNTRY. THE BRIDGE 
WAS COMPLETED IN 
1747. (19 ins. by 32 ins.) 


BY CAMILLE coroT (1796-1875). “Le RUISSEAU ": BY CAMILLE PISSARO (1830-1903). A SPLENDID EXAMPLE OF THE WORK 
OF THIS GREAT IMPRESSIONIST PAINTER. (20 ins. by 25$ ins.) 


“ BRUNOY: UN PRE AU BORD DE L’yéres”: 
COMMISSIONED IN 1868 BY M. LoUIS pDUBUISSON, (18 ins. by 21 #ns.) 


Continued. 

ey and of Van Gogh, one of the best-known of the Post-Impressionists. | landscape by Camille Corot was painted on the property of M. Louis Dubuisson, 
They are all works of high quality, and excellent illustrations of the characteristics who had commissioned it in 1868, and the winter scene by Lepine is of 
of the schools which they represent. The Canaletto of Westminster Bridge before considerable interest as it shows the importance of this artist, whose work is by 
its completion shows York Water Gate and the steps on the right, and the | no means well known in this country. “Le Ruisseau,” by Pissaro, demonstrates 
wooden tower of the water-works, with Westminster Abbey and Westminster Hall | the Impressionists’ preoccupation with the shimmer of sunlight on trees and water, 


beyond, while in the distance on the opposite bank, Lambeth Palace may be | while the Paris landscape by Van Gogh was one of the Qrst paintings he made 
descried. The painting came from the collection of the Duke of Grafton. The ' when he came under the influence of the Imipressionists in Paris. 
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ITALY’S AGONY. 
ERHAPS we have been kept waiting a little too long for the latest Italian film master- 
piece to reach us, Roberto Rossellini’s ‘‘ Paisa’”’ ? The same brilliant director’s 
“‘ Open City” was helped to make its dire impact on our minds by the fact that the Nazi 


subjugation of Rome was still a recent memory. But—possibly through the prolonged 


delay in its showing—*“ Paisa,’’ though it has an even greater actuality, seems to have far 


less art. By its very construction—it is a series of six quite disconnected episodes, though 
each has to do with the German and the Allied occupation of Italy—it lacks the coherence 
and the inexorable drive of the unforgettable film that preceded it. Its cutting is far 
jerkier, its musical score is much less impressive, and its acting is altogether more amateurish 
(no episode, for example, affords anything to compare with the two performances of Aldo 
Fabrizi and Anna Magnani in ‘‘ Open City ’’). 

Yet even w. . these faults—and it should be noted that they are only faults by 
comparison—“ Paisa"’ is head and shoulders above any recent American or British film 
about war, or, for that matter, about peace. It has a curious burning actuality. You 
have no thought, when seeing it, or even when thinking about it in retrospect, of camera 
tricks, or even of camera. Its events happen, and you feel privileged to observe them 
actually happening. Even where its peasants or priests are obviously real peasants or 
priests and not actors, their very amateurishness is of an inspired sort. If this kind of thing 
has ever been achieved in this country of ours, it is in a picture or pictures which I must 
have had the misfortune to miss. In the elaborate film of George Moore's “‘ Esther Waters,” 
for example, which we had the other day, you did not for one split second have the illusion 
in the racecourse scenes that you were really 
witnessing the Derby being run. What you did 
see was a faithful motionless reproduction of 
Frith’s famous canvas which suddenly began to 
move and stir. It leaped into animation, but not 
into actuality. You sat saying: ‘‘ How clever 
and how synthetic!” all the time, but never 
once : “‘ How real, how true!”’ If the director 
of “Esther Waters"’ should point out to me 
that his Derby Day scenes were actually shot on 
Epsom Downs, I shall not be in the least 
impressed. Similarly, if it should come to my 
knowledge that Signor Rossellini made his film 
long after the cessation of the war in Italy, my 
argument is equally unaffected. The unique 
point I want to make is that the lowering, baleful 
atmosphere of war permeates this film, wherever 
and whenever it was made. War, the still- 
nauseating 1939-45 conflict, is its insistent bitter 
background. And the six short stories which 
constitute ‘‘ Paisa’’ add up to a kind of whole— 
though it is not, as I said at the outset, a 
strictly coherent whole—because they have this 
subtly and surely conveyed atmosphere of war 
as matrix, so to speak. 

The Academy Cinema, by the way, is almost 
the only one remaining which has a programme 
to sell you—if you ask for one. It is, too, a neat, 
well-designed, informative programme, illustrated 
with woodcuts of some quality and with a negligible 
minimum of advertisement. This programme 
informs me that the six “ideas” for the six 
episodes came from six different authors, and a 
strong hint of the intensely cosmopolitan nature of 
the picture is given by setting down the names of these 
authors in their order, They are: Sergio Amidei, 
Klauss Mann, Alfred Hayes, Federico Fellini, Marcello 
Pagliero, and Roberto Rossellini himself. It must be 
allowed—or at least I must opine—that the least 
convincing episode comes from the author or idea- 
provider with the English (or possibly American ?) 
name. This is a story of a night in Rome. A 
prostitute called Francesca brings home a young and 
excessively drunk American soldier. He is indifferent 
to her allurements. It appears that he has always 
treasured the memory of a girl who had welcomed 
him with gracious charm when Rome was liberated. 
Six months have passed since then, and he has never 
again seen the girl. He tells Francesca about the 
incident. Francesca remembers too. She was that 
innocent girl. The two young people have found each 
other, but they are also lost to each other. The 
sentimentality here strikes me as quite false. I can- 
not believe that the soldier would not recognise the 
young woman in his sober senses, in the morning. 
Nor can I believe that the young woman would not 
have recognised her drunken customer at first glance, 
especially if her seduction had meant as much to her 
as the conclusion of the incident declares. 

But this is the one serious lapse in the film's sort’ 
general cogency. Signor Rossellini’s own contribution 
is a strange and horrible incident in the “ partisan" 
warfare in the Po Valley. It is most beautifully photo- Tele woot Mr. Dent has devo 
graphed, with some close-ups of reeds in the marshes directed’ Open City.” In com: 
which remind one forcibly of the unforgettable pictorial 
quality of Alexander Dovzhenko's superb Russian film pemee the coherence and 
called “ Earth." The story emanating from the gentle- 6 dpver 
man with the Teutonic name is the film's only example 
of humour, and it is a rather drastic and desperate sort of humour. It isa Neapolitan tale of an 
American Negro military-policeman who, being dead drunk, is put up for auction by a band of 
little beggar-boys. The Negro recovers his senses lying on a heap of rubble. But the little 
boy who has rescued him and looked after him has unlaced his boots and made off with 
them, Seeing the culprit some days later, the Negro pounces on him. The child’s parents 
have both been killed in the raids on Naples. He takes the Negro to his “ home,” a 
rough and grimy shelter where dozens of children crowd together. Horrified at ‘this 
Goyaesque glimpse of the disasters of the war, the Negro drops his recovered boots and 
rushes off to seek forgetfulness in further bottles. 

“ Paisa’ is polyglot. It is spoken in Italian, German, English and American. Our 
own particular nation is rather roughly handled, and one would gather from this film that 
all the Allied fighting that mattered was done by the Americans. This is, of course, one- 
sided and untrue, But one can forgive Signor Rossellini much, because his artistry is so 
immeasurably more important than his politics, And the tilt at two fearfully cultured 
English officers speculating about the campanili of Florence when they should be waging 
destruction, is far too funny to offend anybody. An episode in a monastery, in which 
three American Army chaplains are welcomed by the Franciscans, is told with extraordinary 
serenity and charm, The monks are aghast to discover that of their three guests, only 
one is a true Catholic, the other two being a Protestant anda Jew. That evening only 
three places are laid for dinner—the three places for the guests. The Franciscans are doing 
fasting penance for the two souls who have strayed from the path of Truth. The Catholic 
chaplain tries vainly to make them change their minds. But he has to bow before a faith 
that is as ‘cOmplacent as it is assured and profound. ALAN Dent. 

















AN ITALIAN FILM “‘ WHICH IS HEAD AND SHOULDERS ABOVE ANY RECENT AMERICAN OR BRITISH FILM" 
PAISA, AT THE ACADEMY, SHOWING THE FIRST OF THE “‘ SERIES OF EPISODES, EACH HAVING TO DO 
WITH THE GERMAN AND THE ALLIED OCCUPATION OF ITALY,” IN WHICH CARMELA (CARMELA SAZIO) 
TRIES TO GUIDE JOE (ROBERT VANLOON), WHO HAS BEEN SHOT BY A GERMAN SCOUTING PARTY. 





‘THE rium’ 8 ONLY EXAMPLE OF HUMOUR, AND IT IS A RATHER DRASTIC AND DESPERATE 

| THE NEAPOLITAN TALE OF AN AMERICAN NEGRO MILITARY POLICEMAN IN “ PAISA.” 

THE NEGRO (DOTS, M. JOHNSON) IN HIS DRUNKEN STATE JOINS IN A BATTLE BETWEEN 
WHITE AND COLOURED MARIONETTES IN THE myer THEATRE, 
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A WEALTH OF ARTISTIC TREASURE. 


HEN Count Albert of Saxe-Teschen, son-in-law of Maria Theresa, died in 1822 he 
left a collection of 12,000 drawings, including a number by Albrecht Diirer, such 
as had never before been assembled. Under his heirs, Archduke Charles, the victor of 
Aspern, and Archduke Frederick, the collection grew in size and importance to become 
world famous, carrying the name of “‘ The Albertina,”’ in memory of the original founder. 
In 1920 it was taken over by the State, and to-day the princely scope of the Vienna 
collection, covering as it does whole countries and territories in the world of art, affords 
a survey of the great European schools that is well-nigh unique. From this wealth of 
artistic treasure, twenty-eight examples have been selected for reproduction in the latest 
of the Iris Colour Books, “ Drawings by European Masters ’’ (Batsford; {1). They are 
introduced and described by Walter Ueberwasser, and range in period from the fifteenth 
to the eighteenth centuries. It was in the former, says Herr Ueberwasser, that the master 
craftsmen first began to make collections of their drawings, those clean, completed sketches 
from which their great works were executed. What splendid draughtsmen they were 
becomes increasingly evident as one lingers over these reproductions, the greater number 
in colour. They vary from a Rubens study for an Infant Christ in red and black chalk, 
a portrait of the artist’s little son Nicholas, with bold lines and delicate moulding, to a 
pen, bistre and wash drawing of a Venetian scene by Francesco de’ Guardi,in which a 
procession of boats “‘ winds like a garland from the large ships in the left foreground to the 
Church of Santa Maria della Salute, blossoming like a bouquet of buds and flowers with 
its curves and cupolas.”” Botticelli and Raphael, Michelangelo and Correggio, Titian and 
Rembrandt, Jacob Ruysdael, Watteau, Claude 
Lorraine and Pieter Brueghel, the Elder, are 
among the artists represented: and it may 
well be that Herr Ueberwasser is not altogether 
exaggerating when he says that we have entered 
upon a century in which outlines and drawings 
prevail; that he who believes in nothing but 
the actual moment takes in his hands a drawing 
of the Nativity by Diirer, a Crucifixion by 
Rembrandt, a Pieta by Michelangelo and asks 
himself what it was that transformed these 
births and deaths into great religious events. 

At first sight one can find little or no con- 
nection between the European masters here 
selected and William Hogarth, the artist-moralist 
whose prints illustrated the immoral, debauched 
and cruel aspect of eighteenth-century London. 
Yet, in a carefully considered introduction to 
“ Hogarth’s Drawings ’’ (Avalon Press; 21s.), 
Michael Ayrton shows that while Hogarth’s art 
indubitably stands or falls by its national 
characteristics, there are drawings which meet 
on common ground with Watteau’s, among 
others. To those who know little of the satirist’s 
work beyond the “social sermons ” — those 
popular engravings depicting the Idle and the 
Industrious Apprentices, Beer Street and Gin 
Lane—this will come as a surprise. Yet it is only 
necessary to turn to Plate 19 im the present 
volume to appreciate the correctness of Mr. 
Ayrton’s statement. For here is a “ Nude” in 
chalk which has all the delicacy and charm of 
the Frenchman’s work. There are, moreover, 
landscapes of a pastoral tenderness so remote from the 
more familiar brothels and crowded alleyways of the 
Town that it is difficult to realise they are by Hogarth. 
And there is a penetrating portrait of Lord Lovat 
which provides yet another aspect of the versatility 
of the artist. Of the 120 drawings which can be 
attributed to Hogarth, 80 have been selected for 
reproduction in this book. Bernard Denvir provides 
helpful descriptive notes to each, and one is impelled 
to hope that their publication may possibly stimulate 
searches for the many others which Mr. Ayrton is 
convinced lie unknown in the lumber rooms of old 
houses. For Hogarth made hundreds, and earlier 
biographers record many which cannot now be traced, 
including studies for ‘ The Harlot’s Progress,” once in 
the possession of a Bow Street magistrate. 

Whilst many of the drawings of Hogarth are thus 
lost, the very memory of one of the most famous 
Dutch painters was all but lost after his death, and 
most of his pictures bore the names of other artists of 
his age. The artist was Jan Vermeer, or Van der Meer ; 
for even here there is no unanimously accepted form, 
and all we know of his life—which is not much—has 
beea found by delving into archives. On such slight 
foundation, and from the artist’s works, A. B. de Vries, 
a young Dutch critic, has assembled a book of great 
interest and beauty, “Jan Vermeer van Delft "’ 
(Batsford ; {2 2s.). One problem which confronted 
those who sought to know something of the painter of 
such now-famous works as “ The Maid Servant," “ The 
Lace Maker,” “ Christ in the House of Mary and 
Martha " (which hangs in the National Gallery, Edin- 
burgh) and the two “ Lady at the Virginals " (both in 
the National Gallery, London), was to unravel one 
Vermeer from another, for it was a common name 
and there were several artists of and about the period who bore it in one form or 
another. How Jan of Delft was “ discovered" by a young Frenchman between 1842 and 
1866 — when he published the first monograph—is graphically related by Mr. de Vries, 
who himself has gone carefully into the records to enable us to appreciate the man 
and his works. The reproductions in the book illustrate almost the complete output of 
the master so far as it is known. Those who remember the Van Meegeren forgeries will 
be interested to read what Mr. de Vries has to say about the “ Supper at Emmaus," which 
was the touchstone on which all the experts based their belief in the five other alleged 
Vermeers with religious subjects, 

Interest in Byzantine art is evidenced by books on the subject now forthcoming. 
Recently Otto Demus gave us “ Byzantine Mosaic Decoration "' (see The Illustrated London 
News, September 18). Now David Talbot Rice, who is Watson-Gordon Professor of the 
History of Fine Art, Edinburgh, writes on “ Byzantine Painting '' (Avalon Press ; 8s. 6d.), 
and not only deals with it from its beginnings, but argues that Byzantine influence is to 
be found in the Western world. Four pages of the “ Book of Lindisfarne,”’ he says, bear 
portraits of the Evangelists clearly copied from Byzantine models, while another example 
he quotes is the wall-painting in St. Anselm's Chapel in Canterbury Cathedral showing 
St. Paul at Malta. “ The whole manner of the work, drawing, iconography, colouring and 
style is closely related to the Byzantine,” he declares, “ and there is every reason to 
suppose that a model from Constantinople was followed fairly closely." These and 
other assumptions will doubtless give rise to controversy, but all must be grateful to 
Professor Talbot Rice for his lucid account and for his choice of plates representative 
of the best work extant. W. R. Catverr. 
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truly ‘*Daimler’’ radiator, to the 
elegant flowing lines of the rear 
wings, this Daimler Sports Special 
is up-to-the-minute. And its per- 
} formance is as advanced as its 
appearance. The specially tuned 
dual-carburettor 2j-litre engine 
gives striking acceleration. Com- 
bined with the famous Daimler 
j fluid transmission is an over-drive 








The famous Riley 1} litre and 2} litre Models 
on, view at the Motor Exhibition will feature many 
up-to-date improvements and developments. 
Make a particular point of seeing the new Riley 2 
100 h.p. 23 litre Sports Model and Drop-Head 
Coupe. 


VISIT STAND No. 141 
MOTOR EXHIBITION 
EARLS COURT oc. 27—nov. 6 1948 
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RILEY (COVENTRY) LIMITED, COVENTRY 


LONDON SHOWROOMS: ‘‘RILEY CARS‘’ 55-56, PALL MALL, S.W.1 
Overseas Business—Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford, and 41, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 
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| The most advanced DAIMLER 


ever presented 


gearbox that ensures high cruising 
speeds without effort or fuss. and 
economises petrol consumption. 
The independent front wheel sus- 
pension, the massive frame and 
the superb brakes allow you to use 
all this power and performance 
with safety and with comfort. This 
exciting new Daimler is as much 
at home on a Route Nationale as 


on Pall Mall. 
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Builders of coachwork for the Humber 


Pullman Limousine and the Sunbeam-Talbot 


Sports Convertible Coupé 
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‘*It is scarcely necessary to add that the 
detail realisation shews no departure from 
those standards of excellence which have 


become proverbial throughout the world.”’ 
—The Motor 







ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED, 14-15 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.! 
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GENERAL Our Cupboard too 5,000 - 
FUND CHILDREN | 23” x 24° Reflex Camera with an {/3°5 
OVERDRAFT would be bare NOW IN = Ome standard" 160" fms ‘The toca 
£40,000 without YOUR help OUR CARE er Fr aes 
i 2 £60 . 18 . 4. inclusive of P. T. 
GIFTS gratefully received by the Director, W. R. Vaughan, O.B.E. = aA, 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND LO 
3 1 ; 
CHILDREN’S SOCIETY a ¥ 
formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS PURLEY WAY, CROYDON, SURREY 
OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, LONDON, S.E.1! A Subsidiary of A ical & General Instruments Ltd. 
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Draw no bow at a venture this Christmastide; 
give the Gift Appropriate . 
La Tropical de Luxe Cigars. 
Famous over 70 years for their 
exquisite mildness and flavour, 
these finest Jamaican cigars will 
say ‘Happy Christmas’ again 
and again to the man you 
really want to please. 


— in all the usual 
: S's, 10’s, 25's and 50's. 
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Imported solely by Lambert & Butler of Drury Lane. 
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Maximum retail price in U.K. 33/4 per botgle. 
17/3 per half bottle. 
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Branch of The imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain & Ireland), Led. 1.7.6 
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Take THE BURBERRY 
with you. Then if the 
bright morning does 
turn out a drenching 
afternoon, or the warm 
breeze changes to a 
biting Nor’-east wind, 
you’re certain of being 
dry and comfortable. 


THE BURBERRY 
provides complete 
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protection—supplies 
everything you ask of 
a Weatherproof or 
) pieaegn Storehouse of Knowledge 
i You may be lucky—if 
| not, place an order: In earlier times the only sources of knowledge, apart from private 
: a Burberry is worth collections, were the libraries in colleges and religious institutions. Even 
ae waiting for. these were limited to the privileged few who had the leisure or calling to 
os devote themselves to study. A distrustful age, which classed scholars with 
ga THE BURBERRY— vagabonds, often insisted that the books should be chained. 
aa THE WORLD’S BEST Years of financial experience have made Lloyds Bank, too, a store- 
WEATHERPOOF house of knowledge always freely available. It is equally at the service 


of a vast corporation confronted by an obscure problem of international 


| finance and of the private customer worried about a small investment. 
Every customer of Lloyds Bank is offered the same courteous help and 


shrewd judgment. 


HAY MARKET * LONDON, S.W.1. | : ; 2 A 
Telephone : WHitehall 3343 LL L QO \ 1) ~ B A N kK (®) 
E.( 


BURBERRYS LTD. LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: 71, Lombard Street, London, 
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Is THERE A PETROL PIRATE in your motor ? 
Too few motorists realize that a dirty or 
faulty spark plug can waste as much as 
one gallon of petrol in every ten. Take 
arms against this petrol pirate. Try the 
AC Extra Mileage Plan. 


THEATRE TICKET 
AGENCY 

With the opening of this new 

department our patrons can book 


good seats for any entertainment 
Poungs Potted in Town — another service of 
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j hrimps Kensington 3736 187, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 
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All enquiries to :— 
Young's Potted Shrimps 
| Beauchamp Place 
Brompton Road 

London, S.W 3 
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The watch that goes forever _ A —y—> 2 


GREAT BRITAIN CANADA 





—without winding 
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MiDDLE EAST EAST AFRICA 
WEST AFRICA 


PO 


SOUTH AFRICA CEYLON 
PAKISTAN - INDIA 


FO 
THE WORLD-FAMOUS Rolex | Perpetual possesses that ultra-fine 
Oyster Perpetual, first waterproof | precision which is the mark of AUSTRALIA FAR EAST 
and self-winding watch in the world, every Rolex Swiss officially certified NEW ZEALAND 
is available once again, This remark- | wrist-chronometer, At present still 
able watch is wound automatically | in limited supply, from leading 
by the slightest motion of the wrist. | jewellers only, 
Worn for only six hours, f 3 , True Chronometer Accuracy 
it goes for thirty; worn ey : ccording to Swixt regulations, 


only be termed “ chrono 


always—it goes forever 1 <A 2 afl meters accuracy will pave rgenoue IT’S A SMALL WORLD BY SPEEDBIRD 


Observatory or Official Tests. Every 
5 , 0 ‘A F ( 


Enclosed in the unique — 3 Rolex chronometer is accompanied by 
Swiss officially certified wrist-chronometers BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION IN ASSOCIATION WITH QANTAS 


permanently waterproof “nh REP Swiss Oliclal Terting Statinn—and 
EMPIRE AIRWAYS, SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS AND TASMAN EMPIRE AIRWAYS LIMITED 


has the words Officially certified 


Oyster case, the Oyster B-yB PF chronometer " on the dial. 


THE ROLEX WATCH COMPANY LIMITED (H. WILSDORF, GOVERNING DIRECTOR) 





























The set for 


better listening 
© Magnificent Holiday 


th e ZE6.C | ‘Take wonderful days, each as fair as the best in Take relaxation and charming people. Flavour 


June. ‘Take warm sunlight and deep-blue sea, with twenty shillings’ value for every pound spent 
cool nights, the scent of flowers. Garnish with golf, tennis, racing, polo, yachting, 
Take the comfort of luxurious hotels and the big-game fishing, the most marvellous swimming 


BC4750 TABLE MODEL pleasantness of smiling service and anticipated in the world. Enjoy ad. lib., for you will be 


deeds; adding good food in ample supply. tasting Life — in Nassau. 


Holiday in NASSAU—in the Bahamas 


The Social Centre of an Island Eden 
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Full particulars and illustrated literature from Bahamas Governmeni Injormation 
Bureau, 50, Mount Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Regent 4563. 
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Action—or another chance? 
The N.S.P.C.C.’sjobisahard 
one, for on their decision » 


A C MODEL BC 4750 £28 . 14. 11 (including Purchase Tax) 


child’s happiness. N.S.P.C.C. 
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NATIONAL SOCIETY POR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN, 4 VICTORY MSBP., LEICESTER 80., LONDON, W.C.2 
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